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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the 
late Rev. Robert Bland, and others. A new 
Edition; comprising the Fragments of early 
Lyric Poetry, with Specimens of all the 
Poets included in Meleager’s Garland. By 
J. H. Merivale, Esq. F.S.A. 12mo. pp. 372. 
London, 1833. Longman; Murray. 

Tue genius of a nation is never so well dis- 

played as in those light, lyrical, and epigram- 

matic pieces which exciting events strike from 
the ardent minds of their authors. They are 
gems, which, though perhaps unpolished, are 
of far higher price than much of the dazzling 
qualities of more elaborate composition. A great 
poet, like Homer, is not so much the poet of 
his nation as of the whole world. Nature is 
every where the same ; and though a less fa- 
voured climate may not display her in her rich- 
est garb, though the sun may set less brightly, 
and the stars of heaven shine with a diminished 
lustre, still the elements of poetry remain, 
and are universally intelligible. She has every 
where her worshippers; but in no country 
have they been more enthusiastically devout 
than in that land of sun and song, Greece. 

Their smaller votive offerings at the shrine of 

poetry and passion are now before us: their 

freshness and individuality, if we may so term 
it, give them a peculiar charm. It is in this 

point of view that, as presenting us with a 

nearer insight into the mode of feeling and 

into the very heart of the Grecian, and leaving 
out of the question their inherent excellence, 
we consider these venerable relics to be of in- 
estimable value. Ages are at once annihilated. 
We are at home with the jolly Anacreon 
quaffing his Chian, and pledging all his fa- 
vourite toasts and sentiments. Antiquity is 
no longer dressed in its formal guise; and 
while we, perhaps, part with a little of our 
reverence, our esteem and our cordiality are 
marvellously increased. All the sternness of phi- 
losophy vanishes, and we are pleased to find that 
demi-gods were beings like ourselves. 

_ The Greek Anthology is one of the most de- 

lightful of volumes. It is the great store- 

, the magazine of ideas, from which 
many of our older poets pilfered without mercy ; 
whose pilferings have been resetted and repro- 
duced in altered guise by their most popular 
successors. It would be curious to run down 
totheir source the thoughts which they have 
smuggled. Rich, indeed, must be that mine 
from which so many have collected stores, and 
which yet remains exhaustless. Were we to 
institute the inquiry too minutely, how many 
jeckdaws should we discover strutting about 
in the borrowed plumage of the peacock! We 
must, nevertheless, admit that the same pas- 
sions, the same associations, may awake in 
werent minds, similar, if not perfectly iden- 
tical, thoughts and expressions. We can, how- 
ever, hardly allow that plea in the case of Ben 

x nson’s plagiarism in his well-known song, 
Drink to me only ;” the ideas of which are 

literally translated from the Greek. The truth 


of our charge of piracy against the moderns 
will be made manifest by an inspection of the 
work now before us. It contains specimens, 
admirably translated, of most, if not all, the 
minor poets of Greece. We have an endless 
variety, Bacchanalian, amatory, military, pa- 
triotic, epigrammatic: the latter term is, by the 
way, by no means understood. The following 
passage from the preface will explain how much 
it has lapsed from its original signification and 
application :— 

‘* It is necessary to mention the impropriety 
of combining in our minds with the word 
epigram, when applied to the poetry of the 
Greeks, any of the ideas which that term is 
apt to excite in the mind of a mere English 
reader. It is owing chiefly to this impro- 
priety, that those beautiful remains of an- 
tiquity are so little known to us, and that so 
few have been familiarised through the me- 
dium of translation. They relate to subjects 
that will be interesting and affecting, as long 
as youth and gaiety delight, as wine, and 
music, and beauty captivate, or as the contrary 
ideas of old age and death, sickness, banish- 
ment, neglected love, or forsaken friendship, 
can melt in pleasing sorrow, or chasten into 
tender melancholy. The term epigram, which 
literally signifies an inscription, was first ap- 
propriated to those short sentences which were 
inscribed on offerings made in temples. It was 
afterwards transferred to the inscription on the 
temple-gate ; thence to other edifices, to the 
statues of gods and heroes, and of men whe- 
ther living or dead; and the term remained, 
whether the inscription was in verse or in 
prose; as was that very ancient one on the 
tomb of Cyrus: "2 dvbowart, ia Kigos, 6 thy 
dexny rois Tigous xrnodpsvos xl ris “Acing Ba- 
cidsus un obv Pbovnons rod uvywaros. The brevity 
of these inscriptions, which rendered it so easy 
to impress on the memory any particular event, 
or any illustrious name, soon recommended 
them for other purposes. The lawgiver adopted 
them to convey a moral precept, and the lover 
to express a tender sentiment ; and hence, in 
process of time, almost every little poem, which 
concisely presented one distinct idea, or pur- 
sued one general argument, acquired the title 
of epigram.” 

In illustration, we extract the following from 
the divine Plato: the first is translated by 
Moore, who has well transfused its tenderness : 


** A Lover's Wish. 
Why dost thou gaze upon the sky? 
Oh that I were yon spangled sphere! 
Then every star should be an eye 
To wander o’er thy beauties here.” 
Could modern gallantry surpass the follow- 
ing ? ** The Kiss. 
Oh! on that kiss my soul, 
As if in doubt to stay, 
Linger’d awhile, on fluttering wing prepar’d 
To soar away.” 
Or this from Meleager ? 
“* To his Mistress sleeping. 
Thou sleep’st, soft silken flower! Would I were Sleep, 
For ever on those lids my watch to keep ! 
So should I have thee all mine own—nor he 
Who seals Jove’s wakeful eyes my rival be.” 





These specimens will shew how different was 





the ancient from the modern epigram. We 
must say, that we regret, however much we 
like the pun or point of later times, (for the 
sake of variety,) that the ancient form has 
not been preserved. Thoughts, however, are 
so scarce with us degenerate moderns, that if 
we have the good fortune to light upon one, 
we are not content with embodying it as the 
Greeks would have done, in the shortest pos- 
sible space; on the contrary, we must torture 
and twist, and dilute it into as many lines as 
our poverty may admit. This is a lamentable 
fact, but it is a truth; witness the enormous 
quantity of trash libelling the name of poetry, 
which our prolific press is continually pouring 
forth. 

It is delightful to turn to the vigour of the 
ancient Sappho; what associations are awakened 
by that name! When we peruse the splendid 
fragments, few and imperfect as they are, of 
that poetess, we are oppressed with a mixed 
feeling of melancholy and admiration. We con- 
sider the following as a very successful transla- 
tion of her celebrated Hymn to Venus :— 

«* Immortal Venus, thron’d above 
In radiant beauty! child of Jovet 
O skill’d in every art of love, 
And artful snare! 
Dread power, to whom I bend the knee! 
Release my soul and set it free 
From bonds of piercing agony, 
And gloomy care! 
Vet come thyself! if e’er, benign, 
Thy list’ning ear thou didst incline 
To my rude lay, the starry shine 
Of Jove’s court leaving, 
Tn chariot yoked with coursers fair, 
Thine own immortal birds, that bear 
Thee swift to earth, the middle air 
With bright wings cleaving. 
Soon they were sped—and thou, most blest, 
In thine own smiles ambrosial drest, 
Didst ask what griefs my mind oppress’'d— 
What meant my song— 
What end my phrensied thoughts pursue— 
For what loved youth I spread anew 
My amorous nets—‘ Who, Sappho, who 
Hath done thee wrong? 
What though he fly, he’ll soon return— 
Still press thy gifts, though now he spurn; 
Heed not his coldness—soon he’ll burn, 
E’en though thou chide.’ 
And said’st thou thus, dread goddess?-O 
Come then once more to ease my woe! 
Grant all !—and thy great self bestow, 
My shield and guide !” 

Who is not inspired by Callistratus, in his 
song of Harmodius ? 

** I'll wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, 
The sword that laid the tyrant low, 
When patriots, burning to be free, 

To Athens gave equality. 
Harmodius, hail! though ’reft of breath, 
Thou ne’er shalt feel the stroke of death ; 
The heroes’ happy isles shall be 
The bright abode allotted thee. 
I’ll wreathe my sword in myrtle-bough, 
The sword that laid Hipparchus low, 
When at Minerva’s adverse fane 
He knelt, and never rose again. 
While Freedom's name is understood, 
You shall delight the wise and good ; 
You dared to set your country free, 
And gave her laws equality.” 

Or by the following epitaph of Simonides ? 

«© On those who fell at 

In dark Thermopyle they lie; 
Oh death of glory, there to die! 
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Their tomb an altar is, their name 

A mighty heri! of fame: 

Their dirge is triumph—cankering rust, 

And Time that turneth all to dust, 

That tomb shall never waste nor hide,— 

The tomb of warriors true and tried. 

The full-voiced praise of Greece around 

ie ~— wekine Tes meee 

ere Sparta’ 5 » 

In death eternal glory has.” 

Or this epigram on tle same ? 


«« Greatly to die—if this be glory’s height— 
For the fair meed we own our fortune kind, 
For Greece and Liberty we plunged to night, 
And left a never-dying name behind.” 

Or this still more celebrated one ? 

«* Stranger! to S say, her faithful band 
Here lie in death, remembering her command.” 

We might continue our extracts ad in- 
finitum. In so vast a collection of beauties 
selection is difficult. Our classical readers will 
not require to have the work recommended to 
them — the name is sufficient : others may rely 
upon our assertion, that an inexhaustible store 
of delight awaits them on the perusal. 

We cannot conclude our present notice with. 
out alluding, with feelings of the deepest re- 
spect and sympathy, to the noble motives which 
have actuated the editor, Mr. Merivale, in the 
present publication. We trust that the event 
may justify, in the amplest manner, the ex- 
pectations which he entertains, We shall, we 
are sure, gratify our readers by extracting the 
following note, touching a man we loved :— 

** The Rev. Robert Bland, who was also 
author of ‘ Edwy and Elgiva’ and ‘ Sir Eve. 
rard,’ and of ‘ The Four Slaves of Cythera,’ 
besides other poetical works, died, curate of 
Kenilworth, in 1825, when little more than 
forty years old, leaving a widow and several 
children to mourn his irreparable loss — a cir- 
cumstance which I may be allowed to mention, 
as affording a motive to the present publica- 
tion, in the hope of its proving a source of 
profit, however inconsiderable, intended to be 
applied exclusively in aid of the eldest son on 
his approaching removal to college from the 
Charter House. That, among other attain- 
ments of a more solid nature, my young friend 
inherits‘at least a portion of his father’s talents 
in the art of versification, will, I trust, be made 
evident from a few pieces in the last division 
of the present volume, to which the signature 
R. B. is attached.” 

This latter hope of Mr. Merivale’s is, we are 
of opinion, amply justified. The translations 
to which he alludes are characterised by those 
two great virtues, freedom and fidelity ; virtues 
which, indeed, so few , and which, from 
their so seldom appearing conjoined, would ap- 
pear to have a natural antipathy for each other. 
As the pieces are only three in number, we 
shall not soruple to insert them all, wishing, 
at the same time, that they had been more. 

*¢ The Certainty of Death. 


Consigned to dust, which whilom gave me birth, 
I care not what convulsions shake the earth. 


Epitaph. 
My lot was meagre fare, disease, and shame. 
At length I died—you all must do the same. 


Too soon, 


Epitaph on an Infant. 
grim Monarch, with unholy hand 

You snatch'd this infant to your dreary land; 

Like some fair rose-bud, pluck’d from mortal sight 

Fre all its beauties open into light. 


Cease, wret ts! cease your wailings wild, 

Nor mourn for ever your departed child ! 

Her youthful graces, form so fair, 

Deserved a wre the realms of air. 

As Hylas once—believe the soothing lay !— 

The Nymphs—not Death—have borne your child away.” 
From these specimens we think we may 

safely augur, that if Mr. Bland, junior, should 

decide upon cultivating his poetical talents, he 

will attain no small degree of excellence. We 

say poetical talents, because no one but a pect 





can translate poetry. This is a truism, and 
how often do we see it proved? We can pass 
no greater compliment on the present work ; 
which, however, may be considered as having 
already passed the ordeal of criticism, than say, 
that the versions are English—the highest en- 
comium a translation into our language can or 
ought to deserve. 

Were we to express a wish, it would be, that 
the Greek Anthology might give an impulse 
to modern poetry. Although we are far from 
desiring our aspiring geniuses to fall into frigid 
mannerism, by too servile an imitation of the 
ancients, we feel assured that a judicious study 
of the terseness and expression which is so 
manifest in them, could not fail to check that 
tendency to prettinesses and conceits, the blot 
and bane of the present race of versifiers. At 
the same time, it must be admitted, that in this 
old age of the world we labour under the dis- 
advantage of being scarcely able to say or think 
any thing in which there are not a hundred 
chances to one that we have been forestalled. 
The ancients were the reapers ; we are but the 
gleaners, and must remain content with that 
which they have spared us from their riches. 
“ They are,” says the preface to this volume, 
“¢the men of old,’ as Rousseau has it, 
‘living in modern times.’ But their senti- 
ments are those of nature, of unyielding and 
unchanging nature; and the modern times to 
come, whose fashions shall have assumed a 
new, and possibly a contrary bent, shall be their 
advocates and admirers. ‘ That which good 
taste has once approved,’ says the same author, 
‘is ever good. If it be seldom fashionable, on 
the other hand it is never absurd; and it 
derives from the congruity of things sure and 
unalterable rules, which remain when the 
fashions themselves are no more.’ True taste, 
it may be added, refuses all accommodation 
with fashion, every attempt at a composition or 
compromise ; and sooner than yield in her pre- 
tensions, contents herself with obscurity, until 
the times themselves shall come round and bow 
to her jurisdiction. The author who aspires to 
after-ages, should take leave of the age in which 
helives. To be drawn into the vortex of fashion- 
able writing, is to pass that gate on which is 
inscribed, 

* Voi che intrate, lasciate ogni speranza.’ 

The charm of the French madrigal, like that of 
the Greek epigram, consists in the perfect adap- 
tation of each word to the impression intended 
to be made, the exclusion of synonymes, the 
rare and happy epithet, the fine and delicate 
turn which embellishes a thought trivial and 
familiar; and, above all, in that virtue which 
modern English writers utterly explode—con- 
ciseness. The subjects, too, are rationally 
chosen. Here are no tender oglings of a tulip, 
no ecstacies at infantine remembrances, no pros- 
trations before a butterfly, no melancholystrains 
on the neglected virtues of a robin redbreast. 
The themes also are not below the level of com- 
mon understanding, and, in general, much good 
sense is couched beneath the happy trifle.” 

We would have modern writers, as well of 
prose as of poetry, to weigh this. Fame, how- 
ever, is scarcely sought for now ; and the re- 
proach of the Roman poet is equally applicable 
to the present times as to his own : 

*« O cives! cives! pecunia prima; virtus post nummos.” 








The Dynasty of the Kajars; translated from 
the Original Persian Manuscript presented 
by his Majesty Faty Aly Shah to Sir Harford 
Jones Brydges, Bart. K.C. LL.D., &c. §c. 
8vo. pp. 456. London, 1833. Bohn. 

In the year 1809 Sir Harford Jones Brydges, 





at that time Sir Harford Jones, was sent as 
envoy extraordinary to the court of Persia, in 
order to counteract and overthrow the desi, 
of the French in the East. At his departure 
from Persia, among many other marks of pecu. 
liar distinction and esteem conferred on him 
as it appears from the present work, by the 
Persian monarch, a manuscript was presented 
to him, of which he has here given a transla. 
tion to the public. 

Every one acquainted with Persian history 
is aware that the custom of preserving state 
records of historical events is, in that country, 
of the most ancient date. They appear to 
have been constructed partly as poems and 
partly as documents, intended for the amuse. 
ment of the monarch himself, and must not 
in any way be compared with the plain, un. 
adorned statements of facts which form the 
materials of European history. As furnishing, 
however, a specimen of pure Oriental history, 
and exhibiting the cast and character which 
events assume in the eyes of Persians — a cha. 
racter very different from that in which 
Franks behold them, nothing can be more 
interesting to the mere observer of human 
nature, or more useful to the historical in. 
quirer. We have not time at present to follow 
up the clue presented y Be work like this for 
tracing the connexion between all the promi. 
nent features of Oriental manners and prin. 
ciples, or to point out the assistance which it 
supplies in estimating the value and correct. 
ness of that information which we already 
possess on the subject of ancient Persia. 

“* Whoever,” says Sir Harford Brydges, 
“‘ imagines that time produces the same 
change in the manners and customs of the 
East as in those of the inhabitants of Europe, 
cannot be acquainted either with its modern or 
ancient history.” 

And it may be assumed, without the slightest 
doubt, that the character of those ancient Per- 
sian records which are mentioned in the Book 
of Esther, and of the sources of historical in- 
formation opened to the Greeks, was precisely 
the same with that of the history now before 
us. A French translation, by Sir W. Jones, 
of a Persian Life of Nadir Shah, evidently 
composed upon the same principles, is already 
known to the public. The present translation 
is of similar character, and acquires a value in 
that part which contains an account of events 
in which Sir Harford Brydges himself was 4 
principal actor, and in which we therefore pos- 
sess a certain test for estimating its character 
and veracity. 

The reader must prepare himself for much 
which a European taste would reject, and 
much which is quite opposed to our notions of 
authentic history. But even this opposition to 
a common mind will frequently afford consi. 
derable amusement; and to a philosophical 
reader, with Herodotus and the Greek writers 
before him, and an eye capable of tracing the 
identity of character which pervades the whole 
course of Eastern history, we may safely enjoy 
the peculiarities of the Kajar biography. 

The manuscript itself, compiled by order of 
the King of Persia, under his‘ own eye, com- 
prehends a brief account of the origin of the 
Kajar dynasty, of the transactions of his pre- 
sent majesty’s uncle, Aga Mahommed Khan, 
who was murdered in his tent at Sheshah in 
1797; and terminates at the period of Sir Har- 
ford’s departure from Persia in 1811. The 
same work, amplified in many respects, and 
bringing down the annals through the diplo- 
matic proceedings of Sir John Malcolm and 
Sir Gore Ouseley, was printed at Shiraz some 
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ago, and is now in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. It is the production of 
the court-chronicler, hyperbolical in the ex- 
treme; and, consequently, the regular course 
of events is not always to be distinctly traced 
through the clouds of allegory and metaphor 
by which the Oriental flatterer delights to em- 
hellish and embarrass his theme. 

Sir Harford considers it the imperative duty 
of a translator neither to curtail nor to aug- 
ment the text of the original which he under- 
takes to translate, and therefore, though the 
present version, he thinks, might be benefitted 
by the use of the pruning-knife, he has not felt 
himself at liberty to use it. He, however, can- 
didly acknowledges that, on this account, he 
may, “ perhaps, have reason to be very thank- 
ful if the reader does not throw the whole 
down in disgust.’’ It is certainly now too late 
in the day to offer specimens of Persian style 
and extravagance in composition; and upon 
this presumption, the facts, divested of the bom- 
bast in which they are obscured and rendered 
almost unintelligible, might, but for the consi- 
derations we have alluded to, have been enough. 

In the geographical notice of the kingdom of 
Persia, Sir Harford makes the following re- 
marks : 

“ When destruction was first poured on the 
primitive inhabitants of this globe, and only 
Noah and his family were especially protected 
and saved from the general wreck, the same 
Divine authority that relates to us the dreadful 
calamity, acquaints us also, that, as the waters 
subsided, the ark rested on the top of Mount 
Ararat. In disembarking, therefore, the first 
place our second progenitors must have visited 
was necessarily the Plain of Erivan, which 
spreads itself at the foot of that mountain; and 
I presume those who have visited this beau- 
tiful and luxuriant plain, viewing it even under 
all the disadvantages of an imperfect govern- 
ment, will allow that few places on the surface 
of the earth, both as to climate and production, 
could have been better chosen for refreshing, 
supporting, and gratifying the immediate wants 
of such a motley assemblage of storm-beaten 
mariners. The vine, the peach, the fig, the 
apricot, the melon, the water-melon, the apple, 
the pear, the mulberry, corn of all sorts, and 
the most nutritious grains, are found there 
now, and were not improbably permitted to 
start up there when the waters withdrew. I 
admit the Sacred Writings do not tell us what 
length of sojourn Noah made in this delightful 
plain, nor do they declare to us that he ever left 
it. The 9th chapter of Genesis contains the 
account of Noah’s debarkation from the ark ; 
and the 20th verse of that chapter has the fol- 
lowing remarkable words, which seem to repre- 
sent the patriarch as being desirous of taking 
up his abode where (if I may use the expression ) 
he first landed : —* And Noah began to be an 
husbandman ; and he planted a vineyard.’ ” 

_ The spirit of the original Persian may be seen 
in the subjoined account of the erection of the 
Kajar palace. 

“The world-adorning taste of the king caused 
him to direct that a spot of ground, replete with 
attractions, and situated about half a league 
from Teheran, should be laid out in a garden 
like the celestial Paradise, filled with all sorts 
of trees and odoziferous plants ; and that on the 
summit of a hill, resembling a mound of pure 
amber, which commanded that garden, there 
should be constructed a heart-attracting resi- 
dence. A decree, therefore, resistless as des- 
ny, went forth, that the architects and garden- 
ers should combine to display all their talents 
on this favoured spot. At that hour,which some- 


times happens to Fortune's favourites, there was 
formed a garden of such beauty, that the splen- 
dour of its roses excited envy in the bosom of 
the roses of Paradise, and the meandering of 
its limpid waters outshone those of the Foun- 
tain of Life. Some parts of its surface being 
unequal, the hollows were filled up with sifted 
earth ; and in others the hillocks removed, so as 
to form a continued and perfect level. Fruit- 
producing trees of every sort and country, odo- 
riferous shrubs, vernal and autumnal flowers, 
were planted in every part of it. It was crowned 
by a delightful structure; and a Paradise-like 
abode, ornamented with firm bastions, strong 
curtains, and parapets. In front stood a lake; 
in the midst of which boiled up a fountain, like 
the Fountain of the Sun, spouting forth waters 
more lucid than the celestial mirror. At this 
auspicious moment, a firman was also issued to 
repair and gild the pure dome of the King of 
Martyrs ; the explanation of which is as follows. 
Through ignorance, and the hurry of those who 
were charged by the late monarch to embellish 
the celestial dome covering the remains of the 
Lord of Martyrs at Kerbela, and from their not 
having accurately calculated the strength of the 
foundation, the dome gave way, rent asunder, 
and its gold-coloured bricks began to assume a 
lunar appearance: but in this same year, a faith- 
ful superintendent was appointed to remove the 
heaven-resembling dome ; and to build another, 
of such solidity, that it should receive no injury 
in the revolutions of months and years; and 
that gold of so perfect standard should be used, 
as to remain untarnished in the vicissitudes of 
days and nights. Praise be to the Almighty, that, 
through the architectural wisdom of the or- 
thodox sovereign, this pure vault became more 
solid than the empyreal vaults of the sky, and 
was covered with golden bricks more resplend- 
ent than the glorious sun! Thus the inha- 
bitants of the whole earth are continually em- 
ployed in uttering, with responsive Amens, the 
just praises of the incomparable sovereign. 

** God is the only source of prosperity and assistance.” 


And we have here an amusing description of 

England. 

** A summary account of the kingdoms of Ingilterrah, 
called Ingreez; and the appointment of Captain John 
Malcolm to the embassy of Iran, by Marquis Lord Wel- 
lesley, governor of Hindustan, ~ pew a A to the com- 
mand of the King of Ingreez: and various other mat- 


ters. 

The kingdom of Ingilterrah (i. e. England) is 
composed of two great islands, and divided into 
three kingdoms: its length is 380 English 
miles, and its greatest breadth 300: it is com- 
pletely surrounded by the sea. This country 
contains excellent pasturage and beautiful mea- 
dows: fine wool is also produced there. The 
water is abundant, and the mines are of various 
kinds. The inhabitants are robust ; the horses 
delicately formed, and swift; game is very 
plentiful ; and the quantity of wood and coals 
isimmense. The people are opulent ; it pos- 
sesses excellent emporia for commerce, where 
the most costly stuffs and merchandise are met 
with, and become the objects of purchase and 
sale. They make, in great quantities, all sorts 
of watches, military arms, engines, penknives, 
silk and woollen cloths, of an excellent and beau- 
tiful workmanship. The English are high- 
minded and magnanimous ; skilful, sagacious, 
and intelligent ; and their noblemen, honoured 
and esteemed, are possessed of good faith and 
sincerity. Their power at sea exceeds that of 
all Europe. The capital of Ingilterrah is named 
London ; a city of great extent, and delight- 
fully built: that part which is called the city 
contains solid edifices, great inns (of court), 





beautiful school-houses. The royal palace of 
Ingilterrah is called Parlamentu, which is the 
place of assembly for the counsellors of the 
realm. The river Tameez flows through the 
midst of the city: there are three bridges con- 
structed over it. The kingdom is divided into 
fifty-two iylets, or counties. In short, when 
the sovereignty of this kingdom came to a lion- 
subduing woman, Lizabet (i. e. Elizabeth) by 
name, the people of Ingilterrah, during her 
days, greatly increased in power. This woman, 
who was exceedingly intelligent, politic, and 
subject-protecting, fought at sea against Filip 
Shah, king of Aspaniol (i.e. Spain); and though 
this Filip collected many ships, immense stores, 
and experienced soldiers, he suffered a great 
defeat, and the nation of Ingilterrah attained 
great power and might on the face of the ocean. 
In her days, the Compania, which is the title 
of those who superintend the affairs of Hindus. 
tan, was appointed * * #; and the com. 
mencement of their power in Hindustan was as 
follows. The people of France, as well as of 
Ingilterrah, had taken possession of some forts 
and towns on the eastern shores of the Penin- 
sula of India, and also obtained the supreme 
power in some islands adjacent to each other’s 
possessions ; and exercised, in those places, by 
their respective strength, uncontrolled authority 
and dominion. Ata subsequent period, when 
disorder and confusion arose in the French 
government, several battles were fought be- 
tween the French and English nations; and 
the latter, being possessed of greater force by 
sea in the regions and places under their juris- 
diction, they expelled the French from the forts 
and towns along the coast of India, seized their 
various territories, and remained sole and ab- 
solute masters in those countries. By degrees, 
they extended their dominion and authority ; 
and, partly by war, and partly by treaty, im- 
posed tribute on the sovereigns and rulers of 
the countries situated along the coasts of India ; 
whilst other Indian princes, influenced by their 
own interests, formed alliances with them, so 
that their power and dignity reached the highest 
elevation. The western side of the Peninsula 
of India was governed by Tippoo Sultan, a 
powerful and mighty prince ; and his kingdom, 
which was called Mysore, in beauty and organ- 
isation like the spring, was managed with 
perfect order and well-regulated splendour. 
The English people fought against him several 
times : at last, in the year of the Messiah 1802, 
Tippoo Shah was slain, and all the realms 
which had been under his government fell into 
the hands of the English troops, so that they 
obtained an increase of power and dignity beyond 
all limits. At the present date, the provinces 
belonging to the English in Hindustan are more 
numerous and extensive than the countries 
they possess in Aroopa (i. e. Europe), and the 
island of Irelandah (Ireland), which was under 
their sway before these events: therefore, we 
may truly say they have added kingdoms to 
their kingdom. Their Indian possessions are 
divided into three governments: the first, that 
of Calcutta or Bengal, extends along the course 
of the river Ganges; the second, that of Madras, 
along the Coromandel coast ; the last is that of 
Bombay. The English state has not intro- 
duced any innovations into India, but remains 
occupied in the administration and regulation 
of affairs: the maintenance of all descriptions 
of troops, and the expenses of naval armaments 
for India, belonging to the Compania, which is 
settled in Ingilterrah. The Compania has en- 
tered into partnership, alliance, and friendship 
with the nation, «* »« under their own 











academies, highly ornamented churches, and 
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the movement of the troops, the internal regu- 
lation, administration, and arrangements, all 
depend on the king: the disbursements, changes, 
and all other matters connected with the coun- 
try, rest with the Compania, who also, in an 
eminent degree, derive great profits and ad- 
vantages from the commerce of Hindustan. 
In short, after the death of Lizabet, James the 
First became king. At present, Jarge the 
Third possesses the sovereign power: he has 
reigned fifty years over this kingdom, and pro- 
ceeded in the paths of equity and justice. From 
ancient times, until the present period, the 
bond of union and friendship has firmly sub- 
sisted between the states of Iran and Ingreez, 
and there has always been an uninterrupted 
succession of envoys and ambassadors. This 
ear, therefore, Marquis Lord Wellesley, who 

ad been lately appointed to the splendid rank 
of Vizir, and the office of governor-general, 
selected, by order of the King of Ingreez, as 
envoy to Tran, Captain Jan Malcolm Behadur. 
Marquis Wellesley’s origin is from the kingdom 
Irelandah: he is one of the nobles of that 
country, and of ancient lineage. In the first 
instance, he was one of the counsellors of the 
English realm : on account of his skill in affairs, 
his integrity, innate talents, bravery, and un- 
bounded liberality (which exceeds all descrip- 
tion), sagacity, and penetration, he was nomi- 
nated to the government of Hindustan; on 
which kingdom he conferred the greatest lustre, 
by his intelligence, experience, undaunted bra- 
very, generosity, and energy: he possessed 
consummate policy and dauntless intrepidity, 
to so high a degree, that although, on his ap- 
pointment to the Vizirship, there existed an 
obstinate war between the empires of Ingreez, 
Roos (i. ¢. Russia), and Fransah (France), 
and the states allied with these powers, yet, 
through Divine grace, joined to his eminent 
loyalty and sagacious foresight, not the smallest 
symptom of weakness appeared throughout the 
empire of Ingreez. Captain Jan Malcolm 
Behadur, on account of his innate abilities, 
experience, bravery, liberality, and prudence, 
was admitted to the intimate confidence of 
Marquis Lord Wellesley ; and was at first sent 
by him, along with his brother Lord Welling- 
ton, to the Dekkan and Nagpore, where he 
fought and obtained the victory. He was after- 
wards detached, with Lake Behadur, into Hin- 
dustan, where he fought a severe battle with 
General Perron, originally a native of Fransah, 
but engaged in the service of the Marhattas. 
He defeated General Perron, and set at liberty 
one of the kings of Hindustan, a lineal descend- 
ant from Timur Gur Khan, who was a pri- 
soner in the hands of the Marhattas. This 
action greatly increased the name and celebrity 
of Captain Malcolm, who was afterwards ap- 
pointed envoy to Iran.” 

In a note at page 347, Sir Harford says : 

** One of the most striking things I saw in 
Persia, was the pictures representing the prince- 
viceroy’s battles with the Russians. In these, 
all rules of perspective were set at defiance ; 
and in one of them, which I saw, (I believe at 
Isfahan), mirabile dictu! there was represented 
a Russian soldier cleft in two by the sabre of a 
Persian horseman, and each half of his body 
standing separate from the other as if nothing 
had happened !” 

Prefixed to the translation of the manuscript 
is a list of the Persian dynasties, down to the 
present time, which we are not sorry to find 
very short, as it assuredly is, and must be, very 
a Those who are interested in the subject 
will, of course, recur to the regular histories of 
Malcolm and other writers. 





It is the latter part, however, of the prelimi- 
nary matter, connected with the personal con- 
duct of Sir Harford Brydges, to which we 
must invite the attention of every one who 
wishes to read an Arabian Night’s Tale in the 
eighteenth century. There are certainly nei- 
ther genii nor demons to be met with; but the 
whole account is so purely Oriental, and related 
with so much simplicity, animation, and feel- 
ing, that it constitutes by far the most inter- 
esting portion of the book. 

*¢ It seems fair,” says the author, “ that I 
should lay before my readers a short account of 
the means I have had of becoming acquainted 
with Persia and its inhabitants. Asa stranger 
and an humble individual, I was long ago ad- 
mitted in Persia to a considerable degree of 
intimacy with princes, ministers, men of the 
law, merchants, shopkeepers, and agriculturists. 
I then mixed in society in Persia, at different 
times, from the Zenith to the Nadir of it. I 
was present in Shiraz when the abominable 
treachery of Hajy Ibrahim to his benefactor 
and too confiding master and sovereign trans- 
ferred the throne of Persia from the family of 
Zend to that of Kajar. I afterwards waited on 
the gallant and unfortunate Lulf Aly Khan, 
in his distress, by the desire of his fallen mi- 
nister Mirza Muhammed Hurain, whose guest 
I was at Shiraz; and the last time I visited 
Persia, i had the high honour to appear there 
as the first minister in modern times regularly 
accredited by the sovereign of this country to 
the sovereign of that. The space of time con- 
sumed in my acquaintance and intercourse 
with Persia and Persians was near thirty years, 
and it is now not far from twenty years since I 
left that country.” 

We have not space to add the observations 
which follow and precede; but they are worthy 
of a candid, high-minded, and warm-hearted 
man; and come with peculiar propriety from 
Sir Harford Brydges. 

A second volume of notes and illustrations is 
promised in a short time. We can only hope 
that they will be written with the same spirit, 
the same graphic minuteness of personal detail, 
and the same tone of quiet humour, which pre- 
vail in the observations appended to the trans- 
lation itself. 








The Puritan’s Grave. By the Author of the 
“ Usurer’s Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1833. Saunders and Otley. 

WE have often had occasion to remark the 

various talent of this clever writer; and the 

volumes now before us are in quite a different 
style from any of his previous works. The 

Puritan’s Grave “is a history of persecution 

and of patience—suffering made divine through 

faith ;” a practical illustration of the motto in 
the title-page, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright ; for the end of that man is 
peace.” The following scene, teaching how 

‘* a Christian can die,’’ will illustrate the 

spirit of this production. 

“* Days indeed are soon gone; they surprise 
us that they come so soon, and depart so quick- 
ly. But how wearily do they come, and how 
painfully do they depart, when the spirit is in 
suspense ; when hope and fear have their con- 
flict in the mind, each alternately and in rapid 
movement presenting its pictures to the ima- 
gination! Mary Faithful grew more and more 
feeble, she descended more rapidly as she ap- 
proached the last steps which lead into the 
valley of the shadow of death. Recently days 
had done the work of months ; and now hours 
were doing the work of days—for there was a 





change every hour. When the day dawned, it 
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was doubtful whether she should see its close: 
and when the shadows of evening fell upon 
them, they feared for her, that her eyes would 
not open on the light of another day. Why 
should they fear? Why should they dread the 
placid parting of a pure spirit from the feeble 
prison of an exhausted frame? How is it, that 
when a family is in affliction, and when ho; 

itself grows dim among them, they should 
grieve to part with any of their number? Is 
it that sorrow grows more intense by solitude? 
Painful as it is to say, ‘ Farewell,’ to a dying 
friend, it is yet more painful that the separa. 
tion should have taken place without it. So 
exhausted was the sufferer, and so slender was 
the thread on which the remains of her life 
were suspended, that the family feared to be 
long away from her bedside, lest in the interval 
she should depart. And now, when the conflict 
was nearly over, if conflict it might be called 
with her who struggled not against death’s ap- 
proaches, and dreaded not its day of darkness, 
she said to those around her, faintly yet dis. 
tinctly, ‘ Dear, dear friends —father— mother 
—sister—the dream of life is almost over, and 
now that it is vanishing, I feel it indeed to 
have been but a dream. I have a faint recollec- 
tion of smiles and tears, of a passionate interest 
in life, of hopes and fears, of a sad revulsion of 
spirit, in which the heart seemed to break when 
we were taken from our own old home. But 
now that all is past, I look upon joy and sorrow 
as one; and I hope I speak it not presumptuously 
or profanely, when I say that the darkness and 
the light are both alike to me; for in the past 
I see a beautiful picture drawn by the eternal 
artist. Oh how beautiful and good has life been 
tome! I thought not of its blessings as they 
passed, I stood too near the work to see its 
beauty.—I beheld it unfinished, therefore I saw 
itimperfectly. It is now finished, and I see how 
good itis. It is past—it is gone as to its joys 
and sorrows and selfish feelings ; but evanescent 
as have been its outward and visible forms, its 
spirit and its invisible substance are in my 
heart a spring of everlasting gratitude and 
praise.’ She rested awhile, and there was no 
reply, for the hearts of those around her were 
too full to speak ; but she knew by the gentle 
and alternate pressure of their hands on hers, 
that they heard and heeded what she said, and 
though her sight was growing dim, so that she 
could but imperfectly discern their countenan. 
ces, she could just distinguish that their eyes 
were glittering with unshed tears. She resum- 
ed. * Why should you weep? unless it be that 
tears are a holier and deeper manifestation of 
gratitude than smiles and placid looks. Weare 
not forsaken, why should we be cast down ? 
The world has forsaken us to shew that God 
has not. The world is a veil which hideth the 
Creator from hisjcreatures. From our eyes that 
veil hath been withdrawn, and we see our Ma- 
ker’s goodness and his presence too.’ Then 
Ferdinand Faithful found strength to speak, 
and he said, ‘ My dear child, it is indeed a joy 
to our hearts, to see you thus cheerfully resign- 
ed, yet even in our joy on your behalf we have 
sorrow on our own. I could have wished that 
you should have watched my departing breath, 
and have closed my weary eyes.’ ‘ I leave be- 
hind me,’ she replied, ‘ those who will perform 
that duty for you. In death I feel that it is 
not the dying who is to be pitied.’ There was 
silence again, which none dared or wished to 
break. They looked at the patient and at one 
another, and almost suspended their own breath- 
ing, that they might listen to hers. Life part- 
ed so gradually and so quietly, that they who 





sat watching by, knew not that it was gone. 
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——— ~ “ - 
The sufferer was at rest, and they who had | perficial observer of foreign manners; but it 


Joved her through life wept abundantly. The) 
very injunction, ‘ Weep not for me,’ is the! 
surest prompter of human tears.” 

We must add the two ensuing passages : — 

“ Sad, indeed, is the sorrow which feels it- 
self too deep for words, and which takes its| 
nourishment from silent thought; but there is | 
atrial keener yet than this, in which the afflict-| 
ed one not only refuses the aid of words, but | 
seks refuge from the agony of thought in| 
moody stillness, and mental abstraction. * *| 
To aserious mind, there is something deeply | 
impressive in a dying request ;—the desires of a| 
living friend may be forgotten or neglected, and | 
we may patiently bear, or dexterously disarm, 
his reproaches of our neglect; but when death 
has set its seal upon the countenance, preclud- 
ing all changeableness of expression, or mutabi- 
lity of resolve, then the mind of the disobedient 
forms to itself a phantom of unceasing reproach, | 
and the heart of the negligent hears a voice | 
from the grave, a rebuke from the world of| 
spirits, which he can neither silence nor pro- 

itiate.”” 
; We have received these volumes too late for 
more than this brief notice; and leaving the} 
quotations to speak for their own serious beauty | 
and piety, we shall only add, that the scene is 
laid in the time of the Second Charles. 








Life and Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XVI. 
London, Murray. 

WE are now within view of the termination of 
this collection. One volume more will complete 
DonJuan ; and wind up the whole concern with 
an index — we hope a good one — full, careful, 
and cleverly printed. This present tome gives 
us the fourth and tenth cantos of the Don 
inclusive; and these, as every one recollects, 
carry his worship through some of the most 
interesting parts of his career; and the editor 
has, as usual, condensed a world of curiously 
illustrative matter in his notes. 

Canto 5, it appears, gave so much pain to 
Mad. Guiccioli, who had then just taken up 
her abode under the roof of the poet, that she 
remonstrated ; and he consented to give up the 
Don altogether at her request. ‘Che following 
are extracts from his letters :— 

“Feb. 16, 1821. The fifth is so far from 
being the last of Don Juan, that it is hardly 
the beginning. I mean to take him the tour 
of Europe, with a proper mixture of siege, 
battle, and adventure, and to make him finish 
as Anacharsis Cloots, in the French Revolution. 
To how many cantos this may extend, I know 
not, nor whether (even if I live) I shall com- 
plete it; but this was my notion. I meant to 
have made him a Cavalier Servente in Italy, 
and a cause for a divorce in England, and a 
sentimental ‘ Werther-faced man’ in Germany ; 
80 as to shew the different ridicules of the so- 
ciety in each of those countries, and to have 
displayed him gradually gaté and blasé as he 
grew older, as is natural. But I had not quite 
fixed whether to make him end in hell, or in 
an unhappy marriage, not knowing which 
would be the severest: the Spanish tradition 
says hell; but it is probably only an allegory 
of the other state. You are now in possession 
of my notions on the subject. 

“July 6, 1821. At the particular request 
of the Countessa Guiccioli I have promised not 
to continue Don Juan. You will therefore 
look upon these three cantos as the last of the 
poem. She had read the two first in the 
French translation, and never ceased be- 
seeching me to write no more of it. The 
reason of this is not at first obvious to a su- 


‘illusion which is their empire. 


arises from the wish of all women to exalt the 
sentiment of the passions, and to keep up the 
Now, Don 
Juan strips off this illusion, and laughs at that 
and most other things. I never knew a wo- 
man who did not protect Rousseau, nor one 
who did not dislike De Grammont, Gil Blas, 
and all the comedy of the passions, when 
brought out naturally. But ‘ king’s blood 
must keep word,’ as Serjeant Bothwell says. 

* Sept. 4, 1821. I read over the Juans, 
which are excellent. Your squad are quite 
wrong; and so you will find, by and by. I 
regret that I do not go on with it, for I had 
all the plan for several cantos, and different 
countries and climes. You say nothing of the 
note I enclosed to you, which will explain why 
I agreed to discontinue it.” 

The editor says :— 

‘* In Madame Guiccioli’s note here referred 
to, she had said, ‘ Remember, my Byron, the 
promise you have made me. Never shall I be 
able to tell you the satisfaction I feel from it ; 
so great are the sentiments of pleasure and 
confidence with which the sacrifice you have 
made has inspired me.’ ” 

A twelvemonth, however, was enough, it 
would seem, to lower not a little the romance 
of Mad. Guiccioli’s notions; and, on her re- 
leasing Byron from his vow, in July 1822, he 
immediately poured out cantos 6, 7, and 
8; in the two last of which is comprised 
perhaps the most successful delineation of mo- 
dern warfare that has ever yet proceeded from 
the pen of any poet, at home or abroad. This 
extraordinary narrative of the siege of Ismail 
by Suwarrow, is now furnished with a body of 
annotation, which will interest, and perhaps 
astonish, most readers. ‘ It will be seen,” 
says the editor, ‘* that, throughout this pow- 
erful picture, the poet has relied on a literal 
transcript of recorded facts, with precisely the 
same feelings which had produced the terrible 
verisimilitude of his shipwreck in canto 2; 
and it must please every one to know that 
those traits of graceful humanity, with which 
Don Juan’s personal conduct is made to relieve 
the horrors of a Russian sack, are only a 
faithful copy of what was done, in the moment 
of victory at Ismail, by a real ‘ preux chevalier,’ 
the Duke of Richelieu.” 

We shall be satisfied with one or two spe- 
cimens of the poet’s fidelity to the pages of 
Castelneau, the Prince de Ligne, and the Duke 
of Richelieu. 


«* Within the extent of this fortification 
A borough is comprised along the height 
Upon the left, which from its loftier station 
Commands the city, and upon its site 
A Greek had raised around this elevation 
A quantity of palisades upright, 
So placed as to impede the fire of those 
Who held the place, and to assist the foe's.” 
“On a compris dans ces fortifications un 
faubourg Moldave, situé a la gauche de la 
ville, sur une hauteur qui la domine: l’ouvrage 
a été terminé par un Grec. Pour donner une 
idée des talens de cet ingénieur ; il suffira de 
dire qu’il fit placer les palissades perpendicu- 
lairement sur le parapet, de maniere qu’elles 
favorisaient les assiégeans, et arrétaient le feu 
des assiégés.” —Hist. de la N. R. p. 202. 
«* The Moslem, too, had lost both ships and men ; 

But when they saw the enemy retire, 

Their Delhis mann’d some boats, and sail’d again, 

And gall’d the Russians with a heavy fire, 

And tried to make a landing on the main; 

But here the effect fell short of their desire : 
Count Damas drove them back into the water 
Pell-mell, and with a whole gazette of slaughter.” 

“ Les Turcs perdirent beaucoup de monde 
et plusieurs vaisseaux: & peine la retraite des 


a ren Merman 
Russes fut-elle remarquée, que les plus braves 
d’entre les ennemis se jetérent dans de petites 
barques et essayérent une descente: le Comte 
de Damas les mit en fuite, et leur tua plusieurs 
officiers et grand nombre de soldats.”—Hist. de 
la N. R. p. 204. 
The incident belonging of truth to Riche- 
lieu personally, is thus given, and thus cleared 
up :— 
ss bs a taken bastion, where there lay 
h d laughter’d men, od warm group 

Of murder’d women, who had found their way 

To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder ; — while, beautiful as May, 

A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amidst the bodies lull’d in bloody rest. 


** Two villanous cossacques pursued the child, 
With flashing eyes and weapons :” &c. 
‘* Je sauvai la vie 4 une fille de dix ans, dont 
l’innocence et la candeur formaient un contraste 
bien frappant avec la rage de tout ce qui m’en- 
vironnait. En arrivant sur le bastion ov le 
combat cessa et oi commenga le carnage, j’ap- 
pergus un groupe de quatre femmes égorgées, 
entre lesquelles cet enfant, d'une figure char- 
mante, cherchait un asile contre la fureur de 
deux Kozaks qui étaient sur le point de la mas- 
sacrer,” &c.— Duc de Richelieu. 
We are happy to have one of Lord Byron’s 
disgraceful sneers at the Duke of Wellington 
settled for ever— as follows : 
** ] don’t think that you used Kinnaird quite well 
In Marinét’s affair — in fact ’twas shabby, 
And, like some other things, won't do to tell 
Upon your tomb in Westminster’s old abbey.” 

“ The late Lord Kinnaird was received in 
Paris, in 1814, with great civility by the Duke 
of Wellington and the royal family of France, 
but he had himself presented to Buonaparte 
during the hundred days, and intrigued on 
with those of that faction, in spite of the duke’s 
remonstrances, until the re-restored govern- 
ment ordered him out of the French territory 
in 1816. In 1817, he became acquainted in 
Brussels with one Marinét, an adventurer 
mixed up in a conspiracy to assassinate the 
duke in the streets of Paris. This fellow at 
first promised to discover the man who actually 
shot at his grace, but, on reaching Paris, 
shuffled, and would say nothing; and Lord 
Kinnaird’s avowed cause of complaint against 
the duke was, that he did not protect this crea- 
ture from the French police, who, not doubting 
that he had been one of the conspirators against 
his grace’s life, arrested him accordingly. He 
was tried along with the actual assassin, and 
both were acquitted by the Parisian jury.” 

Of these cantos we think the following scrap, 
from we know not whom, speuks exactly the 
opinion to which every cool judge must come at 
last : 

** That there is a great deal of what is objec- 
tionable in these three cantos, who can deny ? 
What can be more so than to attack the king, 
with low, vile, personal buffooneries — bottom- 
ed in utter falsehood, and expressed in crawling 
malice? What can be more exquisitely worthy 
of contempt than the savage imbecility of these 
eternal tirades against the Duke of Welling- 
ton? What more pitiable than the state of 
mind that can find any gratification in calling 
such a man as Southey nicknames that one 
would be ashemed of applying to a coal-heaver ? 
What can be so abject as this eternal trampling 
upon the dust of Castlereagh? Lord Byron 
ought to know that all men, of all parties, unite 
in regarding all these things, but especially the 
first and the last, as insults to themselves, and 
as most miserable degradations of him. But 
still Don Juan is, without exception, the first 
of Lord Byron’s works. It is by far the most 
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original in point of conception. It is decidedly 
original in point of tone. It contains the finest 
specimens of serious poetry he has ever written ; 
and it contains the finest specimens of ludicrous 
poetry that our age has witnessed. Frere may 
have written the stanza earlier ; he may have 
written it more carefully, more musically, if 
you will; but what is he to Byron? Where 
is the sweep, the pith, the soaring pinion, the 
lavish luxury of genius revelling in strength. 
No, no: Don Juan, say the canting world what 
it will, is destined to hold a permanent rank 
in the literature of ourcountry. It will always 
be referred to as furnishing the most powerful 
picture of that vein of thought (no matter how 
false and bad) which distinguishes a great por- 
tion of the thinking people of our time.” 

The graphic illustrations of this volume are 
again from Turner, and equal to any of their 
predecessors: the subjects, ** Cologne, from 
the Rhine;” and the ‘** Slave Market at Con- 
stantinople, with Saint Sophia in the back- 
ground.” 

We are well pleased with a rumour that this 
collective, annotated, and illustrated edition of 
Byron is to be followed up by one, in every 
respect similar, of the works of Crabbe, includ- 
ing a life of that excellent man and illustrious 
poet, drawn up by an intimate friend of high 
literary attainments, and interweaving copious 
extracts from the private letters and diaries of 
the deceased. One most extraordinary letter 
—that which Crabbe, young, poor, desolate, 
with hardly a roof over him, and actually 
without bread, addressed to Mr. Burke, along 
with the first of his publications, The Village, 
we have happened to see; and we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that a more beautiful or 
affecting composition does not adorn the litera- 
ture of this country. If the editor has many 
such to produce, his book will indeed be some- 
thing to talk of. It must also be agreeable to 
every one to perceive that we are about to have 
the poetical works of Scott, printed, annotated, 
and illustrated, in this same beautiful and yet 
cheap style. Mr. Lockhart, with the letters 
and diaries of Sir Walter in his possession, and 
with his own recollections of his fireside talk, 
must have a great deal to say that will throw 
new light on these works, more especially, we 
should think, on the early ones, and above all 
on the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 
Sir Walter lived to be proprietor of the field of 
the last Border battle, that between the Scotts 
and Kerrs; and the great defeat of Montrose, 
at Philiphaugh, took place within three or four 
miles of Abbotsford. His conversation while 
riding about over such scenes must have been 
a rich harvest. But let us wait till volume I. 
makes its appearance. 





LEONARD ON THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
[Second notice: conclusion. ] 

THE length to which our Review of this small 
but very important volume led us in our last 
Gazette, made a division of our paper obliga- 
tory; but we offered such remarks as we went 
along, as to render farther observation the less 
necessary ; and in resuming the subject, we 
have only to remind our readers that the author 
had come to a passage in which he describes 
the fatal tendency to increase, instead of dimi- 
nish, the horrors of the slave-trade, by our 
humane and well-meant interference. 

“ War is, no doubt, fomented among the 
native tribes in the interior of Africa, on most 
occasions, for the purpose of dragging the van- 
quished into slavery; but it is also, if we may 
believe reports, sometimes entered upon for the 
mere thirst for combat—for the sake of plunder 
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or revenge ; and in that case, unless there is 
some means of disposing of the captives, they 
are inhumanly butchered, either on the field, or 
soon after battle. By affording this means, the 
slave-traffic may have saved some thousands of 
lives at the expense of liberty. That this has 
been truly the state of the case occasionally, 
was ascertained by the officers of his majesty’s 
ship Primrose, if the following account, brought 
to Sierra Leone by them, is to be believed ; and 
I have not the slightest reason to doubt its 
accuracy, having made particular inquiry con- 
cerning it, although some sapiently sceptical 
individuals were pleased to question the truth 
of the statement, because it militated against 
their own preconceived notions regarding the 
slave-trade. During a short stay at Loango, 
about a year ago, the king of that place, Rey 
Meune Lumba, told them, ‘ that if the English 
would trade for slaves as formerly, he could 
load eight ships in one week, and give each four 
or five hundred; but that, having now no 
means of disposing of the greater part of his 
prisoners, he was obliged to kill them.’ And 
shortly before the Primrose arrived, a great 
number of unfortunate wretches, who had been 
taken in a predatory incursion within the ter- 
ritories of a neighbouring tribe, in revenge of 
some imaginary insult, after having been made 
use of to carry loads of the plundered ivory, &c. 
from the place of capture to the coast, on their 
arrival there, as there was no market for them, 
and as the trouble and expense of their support 
would be considerable, were taken to the side 
of a hill, a little beyond the town, and coolly 
knocked on the head! Until Africa emerge 
from her present dark state of uncivilised bar- 
barism—a period infinitely farther distant than 
can even be conjectured—it would really seem, 
on a first glance at these flagitious practices, 
that, instead of committing an inhuman act, 
the persons employed in the slave-trade—al- 
though how different their object !—actually 
confer a benefit on the persecuted natives, by 
removing them from a country where might is 
right, and murder is no crime. But there can- 
not be adoubt that the cupidity which the trade 
gives rise to, serves to augment these enormi- 
ties, and, together with the imperfect laws 
enacted against it, adds, as has been already 
shewn, to the cruel treatment of the individual 
after he becomes a slave. Presupposing, there- 
fore, that the statement of the Primrose’s offi- 
cers is correct, and that many reports of a simi- 
lar nature are founded in truth, it appears that 
the complete suppression of the slave-trade, al- 
though it will be the first step towards quieting 
the distracted state of the interior of Africa, 
will not, as many suppose, entirely tranquillise 
the country. In savage life there will be wars 
and murder, without the slave-trade as an ex- 
citing cause; and, besides, the suppression of 
the slave-trade on this part of the African con- 
tinent, would go but a short way towards the 
complete abolition of African slavery. Thou- 
sands of human beings are annually carried 
from the interior of this desolated land to the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, Egypt, and the 
shores of the Mediterranean, concerning whom 
no interest seems to have been hitherto excited, 
and for whose amelioration no measures have 
ever been contemplated.” 

After recommending the cultivation of an 
enlightened intercourse with the interior of 
Africa, as the only true means of putting an end 
to slavery, and praising, as it well deserves in 
thislight, the Liverpool expedition of R. Lander, 
Mr. Leonard‘acknowledges that 

‘+ All our exertions are a mere farce—a per- 





fect mockery of emancipation. We liberate a 








few of those embarked in Spanish vessels, while 
tens of thousands are embarked, and the vessels 
allowed insolently to pass us unmolested, under 
the infamous shelter of the French flag to the 
northward of the equator, and the Portugueseflag 
to the southward. Upwards of sixty thousand 
slaves, it is calculated, are annually exported 
from Africa. In 1826 we emancipated only two 
thousand five hundred and sixty-seven ; in 1827, 
two thousand eight hundred and sixty-one ; in 
1828, three thousand nine hundred and twenty. 
four; and in 1829, five thousand three hun. 
dred and fifty were liberated, being a year of 
uncommon success, which arose from the great 
number of Brazilian vessels running prior to 
the operation of the convention of 1826, which 
made the trade under the Brazilian flag piracy, 
Since then, no vessel has appeared under that 
flag on the coast. In 1830 the number con. 
sequently again fell off ; and in the present year 
little or nothing can be done. Almost every 
vessel laden with slaves is under the French 
flag ; and the people on board, confident of being 
privileged, literally laugh at us as they pass, 
and often favour the escape of vessels under 
another flag liable to capture, by leading us a 
dance after them. . ™ © ht 
therefore evident, that all attempts at supress- 
ing the slave-trade under the present system is 
a mere farce,—that all our expenditure for that 
purpose is fruitlessly—nay, in many instances, 
injuriously employed.” 

Here the shoe pinches again! and we ask 
ourselves if this be the result of all the waste of 
British blood and treasure, in a fruitless aim 
and a pestilential clime; whether we ought to 
persevere in our hopeless course, or try other, 
perhaps effectual, methods? With every kindly 
sympathy towards the unhappy negro, we can- 
not but lament the sacrifice of superior beings 
in a vain and useless effort to better his con- 
dition. As the legend in the writings, as well 
as on the coins and prints, so widely addressed 
to the public feeling, where the chained slave 
asks, “ Am I not a man and a brother ?” puts 
the case home to our bosoms; we still, in an- 
swering yes, must retain the impression, that, 
as yet, the applicants for our mercy and help 
are but little above the brute creation, and not 
to be weighed in comparison with the enlight- 
ened European. Of a slave-ship, Mr. L. tells 
us, “¢ The small space in which these unfortu- 
nate beings are huddled together is almost in- 
credible. The schooner is only one hundred 
and thirty tons burden, and the slave-deck 
only two feet two inches high, so that they can 
hardly even sit upright. The after part of the 
deck is occupied by the women and children, 
separated by a wooden partition from the other 
slaves. The horrors of this infernal apart- 
ment—the want of air—the suffocating heat— 
the filth—the stench may be easily imagined ; 
although it is remarked that this ship is one of 
the cleanest that ever was brought to the co- 
lony. The men were bound together in twos, 
by irons rivetted round the ancles. On their 
arrival these chains were removed, and they 
appeared much gratified.” ; 

This condition they could not avoid; but 
what follows ? . 

‘< The slaves were all landed from the Pri- 
meira to-day, and placed in the slave -yard. 
A large canoe was employed for this purpose, 
which, after several trips, brought the whole 
on shore in the course of two hours, taking 0 
from fifty to eighty at a time, the men first, 
then the women, and lastly the children. These 
were singing on board the schooner, in antici 
pation of the boat’s return, and continued their 





song all the way on shore, laughing and clap- 
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ping their hands. But the men and women, 
after they reached the yard, when the momen- 
tary gratification of setting foot on land once 
more had passed away, looked sullen and dis- 
satisfied, but not dejected. It struck me that 
on landing they expected to be allowed to go 
wherever they pleased, and were consequently 
disappointed and angry when they found them- 
selves still under control. It was impossible to 
gather from their looks whether any of them 
were keenly alive to the miseries of the situa- 
tion from which they had just been released, or 
whether they were capable of appreciating the 
advantages of emancipation. I may mention, 
as an instance of their extreme mental debase- 
ment, that the women who were nursing 
usually had both breasts occupied, the one with 
their own offspring, the other suckling one of 
the numerous abominably filthy monkeys on 
board the schooner.” 

With this extract we conclude our notice of 
the important question developed in these 
pages. In other points the volume contains 
matter of general curiosity, touching the places 
visited, the natives, the tricks of the trade, 
anecdotes, &c. &c. &c. all of which will re- 
ward perusal. 

The only addition we can make, relates to 
the Niger, still, as for many centuries, a geo- 
graphical problem of infinite interest. 

“It was,” says the author, ‘* mentioned by 
the Landers, on their recent arrival at Fer- 
nando Po, after emerging from the interior of 
Africa vid the river Nun, and settling the 
long-disputed termination of the Niger, that 
they were of opinion the Nun communicated 
with the New Calebar river, and consequently 
with the Bonny, by means of a cross branch 
sufficiently large for canoe navigation. Hear- 
ing this statement repeated, I have taken some 
pains to make inquiries concerning so interest- 
ing a fact, and have ascertained—certainly not 
by personal observation, but upon what I con- 
ceive to be undeniable evidence—that all the 
streams which fall into the sea, from the Rio 
de Formosa to the Old Calebar inclusive, are 
united together by cross branches and inter- 
mediate streams, at no great distance from the 
sea ; consequently, they may all, in a certain 
measure, be said to be mouths of the Niger. 
The sources from whence I have derived the 
information which led to this conclusion were 
the following : masters of merchant-ships, who 
have frequently visited the river, off the mouth 
of which we are at present anchored ; naval 
officers who have been there, and to some of 
the other rivers included, in the performance 
of their duty ; and the most intelligent of the 
native Africans. From the former I learn, that 
canoes frequently arrive at the river Bonny 
from Duke Ephraim, a chief of the Old Cale- 
bar, by some inland stream, without ever seeing 
the ocean — that the arrival of canoes at the 
same place, and by a similar means, from the 
river Nun, and other rivers between the Bonny 
andCapeF ormosa, is also of frequent occurrence ; 
and the native blacks assure me, that there is a 
great inland trade in slaves, ivory, palm oil, and 
British manufactures, carried on through the 
medium of these streams uniting the principal 
Tivers. Corroborative of these statements is 
the extreme flatness of the country between 
Cape Formosa and the Old Calebar ‘river, and 
the numerous streamg which may be seen to 
intersect it in all directions, even by ships stand- 
ing close to the shore.” 








Standard Novels, No. XXV. Emma. By the 
Author of “ Sense and Sensibility.” Bentley. 


productions ; interesting, amusing, and so neat. 
Who does not know a “ Mrs. Elton ?”—vulgar, 
patronising, as upstarts always are, and with a 
mean vanity, like the needle, ever pointing to 
that pole of the family, its one great, i. e. rich, 
connexion. Mr. Weston, with his gossipping, 
universal good-nature, is the copy ofa thousand ; 
and those who have not a Miss Bates among 
their acquaintance, are not like ourselves, who 
have at least a dozen. Another merit, too, of 
these delightful works, is one every hour in- 
creasing—they are becoming absolute historical 
pictures; but for these, the rising generation 
would have no idea of the animation of going 
down a country dance, or the delights of a tea- 
table. We shall conclude by entering a pro- 
test against the vignette, which is at once awk- 
ward and ludicrous. Mr. Knightley looks like 
a gentleman in our mind’s eye, a great deal 
more than he does in the picture. 





Library of Romance. Vol. IV. The Stolen 
Child. By J. Galt, author of “ Lawrie 
Todd,” &c. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE can only raise the hue and cry upon the 

Stolen Child this week ;—in our next we shall 

go into the affair magisterially. 





An Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and of those which prevail between 
the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. By the 
late Major James Rennell, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 
pp. 359. London, 1833. Rivingtons. Large 
Folio Charts of the same. 

Ir is impossible for us to do any thing like 
justice to this very important work, for editing 
which the public are indebted to the filial piety 
of Lady Rodd, the daughter of the distinguished 
scholar, who so patiently and philosophically 
investigated the great questions involved in 
this exposition. We think it better, therefore, 
since we cannot discuss even its most striking 
features, to content ourselves with announcing 
it to our readers as a very extraordinary exa- 
mination of the phenomena in question, of vast 
consequence to commerce and navigation, of 
great interest to science, and altogether a pro- 
duction which claims a foremost place in every 
good library. 





The Port-Admiral ; a Tale of the War. By 
the Author of “ Cavendish.” 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, Cochrane and Co. 

As only two of the volumes of this novel have 
issued from the press, and as it is impossible 
to form a correct opinion of a work of fiction, 
where so much depends upon the winding up, 
without seeing the whole, (though books. of 
travels may be tolerably appreciated from parts, ) 
we abstain from the review till next Saturday. 





Waverley Novels. Vol. XLVI.; Robert of 
Paris. Edinburgh, 1833, Cadell; London, 
Whittaker. 

THE illustrations are neat and appropriate, by 

Boxall and West. The letter-press requires no 

remark. Sir Walter’s idea of this novel ap- 

pears to have been taken from the Aleviad of 

Anna Comnena. 





Scottish Pulpit, No. I.; Seven Sermons by 
Eminent Scottish Divines. No. II. Ten 
Sermons, &c. 8vo. pp. 96. Glasgow, W. R. 
M‘Phun; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

THEsE are the monthly parts of a two-penny 

weekly publication, in double columns, and con- 

taining excellent sermons by sound and religious 
teachers. As Scotland is in reality a country 





Exma is one of the very best of Miss Austen’s 





where, though there may be a mixture of cant 





veneration for the word of God and genuine 
| principle, we cannot but look on the diffusion 
of such a work among all classes as being emi- 
nently beneficial; and we trust it succeeds 
accordingly. 


—————————— 
pn hypocrisy, there is also a good measure of 
| 





Historical Tales of Illustrious British Children. 
By Agnes Strickland, authoress of the “ Ri- 
val Crosses,” &c. Pp. 299. London, 1833. 
Hailes. 

PLEASANT, moral, and instructive, this is a 

charming little volume for youth, and is well 

designed to impress interesting historical facts 
upon the memory. These tales happily illus. 
trate national manners, as handed down to us 
by elder writers, of the time of Alfred, of the 

Conqueror, of Elizabeth, and of the Revolution. 

Miss Strickland has entitled herself to our 

thanks for the ingenious execution of her use- 

ful task. 








The Christian’s Manual ; or the Bible its own 
Interpreter, &c. &c. Pp. 311. London, 1833. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Tuts useful volume is not a Concordance of 
the Bible, but an alphabetical classification, 
which, under every name or remarkable word, 
arranges the quotations from the Scriptures 
which refer to it. Nothing can be more pure 
in the intention, or more convenient in the 
form. A brief account of the several books 
and writers in the Old and New Testament, 
compiled from good authorities, adds much to 
the interest and value of the whole. 





The Naturalist’s Library. Ornithology, Vol.I.; 
Humming-Birds. By Sir W. Jardine, Bart. 
F.R.S.E., F.L.S., &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 147. 
Edinburgh, 1833, Lizars; Sterling and Ken- 
ney: London, Longman and Co.: Dublin, 
Curry, jun. and Co. 

WE could hardly have thought that any new 
monthly periodical would have obtained our 
hearty approbation so entirely as this volume, 
commencing a series of natural history. But 
the price is so low—the coloured plates, three 
dozen in number, so very elegant—and the 
descriptions so scientific and correct, that we 
cannot withhold from it our warmest praise. 
A memoir of Linneus, with a portrait, 
precedes the history of humming-birds; of 
which interesting family thirty-four are de- 
scribed and figured in the most beautiful style, 
from drawings by Mr. Lizars. The whole isa 
perfect bijow, and as valuable as pretty. 





Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History, &c. 

8vo. Oxford, 1833. Talboys. 
WE rejoice so soon to see a second edition of 
this very valuable work, corrected and im- 
proved; not merely in phrase on the title- 
page, but in reality, and in some instances by 
the author himself. It shews that we have 
still some appetite amongst us for really ster- 
ling books. 








The Cottage Muse. a Be Noel. 24mo. pp. 65. 
London, 1833. Hatchard and Son. 
Some virtuous precepts put into verse, and 

preaching contentment to the poor. 





Sermons on Public Subjects and Solemn Occa- 
sions, with especial reference to the Signs of 
the Times. By F. Skurray, B.D. Vol. II. 
8vo. London, 1833. Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tue worthy rector dedicates this volume, with 

a suitable eulogium upon his Christian liberal- 





ity and attainments, to the Marquess of Bath. 
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In his preaching Mr. Skurray is warm and 
zealous for the objects embraced by these dis- 
courses; and he seems to be deeply imbued 
with a love of the divine Scriptures, which he 
qnotes abundantly. 





Aaron Arrowsmith’s Grammar of Modern Geo- 
graphy, &c. 12mo. pp. 461. 

A Prazis on the same. Pp. 60. S. Arrow- 
smith. 

For tuition and instruction, no works of the 

kind can be superior to these two well-executed 

and cheap productions. Much is therein done 

in small compass, — little, indeed, left for even 

more advanced geographical study. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
APRIL. 


Apri. bears the same relation to summer as 
October bears to winter. In the former month 
life again creeps upon the sight, the sun throws 
back his stormy folds, the tender bloom sprouts 
into existence, the landscape is studded with 
coloured verdure, and the forest rustles with 
new and bright-sparkling leaves ; while in the 
latter, decay assumes its palpable features, the 
trees strip in the coldly rustling blast, the ground 
cools in the heavy dews, and winter strangely 
mingles its bleak mournful chilliness with the 
falling melodies of autumn. 

In the south of France, Italy, and Greece, 
April is, we may say invariably, a beautiful 
and exquisitely pleasing month: but in our 
climate, so influenced by the gathered vapours 
of the surrounding ocean, it is fickle, and fre- 
quently barren and dull: strong wintry. storms, 
with pinching frosts, often oppress and retard 
vegetation, saddening the gracefulness of the 
struggling life around, and subduing the young 
blade as it issues from the mellow earth. The 
present spring has given many indications of 
such a character; and the fields and groves, 
though March is waxing to its latest day, are 
yet shorn and gloomy with their winter leaf- 
lessness. 

In April there is something extremely de- 
lightful through all its characteristic change 
from flattering sunshine to nourishing showers. 
Every cool rill and woodland walk is fringed 
with the first-fruits of the year, tinging with 
colour and softening into bloom the rugged 
solemnity of the dark landscape, which has 
scarcely revived from the effects of the brush- 
ing rigid winds of January, and the deluge of 
the chill rains of February. A walk on a still 
sunny morning in this month is attended with 
many pleasurable sensations to those who find 
an interest in the features of scenery ;—to stand 
on some eminence, and mark the floating sun- 
light race over the landscape, leaving long 
masses of gloom, that presently break into 
striking vividness, and then again darken,—to 
catch the fragrance of some secret bed of violets 
as it hurries past, borne on the sudden sweep- 
ing gale ; and to mark the universal exertions 
of the feathered creations, fresh from their dis- 
tant winter-homes, as they skim the fields and 
lanes in search of materials to build their nests. 
The dark massive outline of the wood has as- 
sumed a less melancholy tint. The swallow 
and the swift dart on the still waters for a 
moment, as they wheel about in circles ; while 
the lark, springing from the dewy meadow, 
towers away into the sky, throwing forth 
streams of melody as he flies, till the air is 
alive with song. The blackthorn bush is heavy 
with snowy blossom ; and the wood primrose 
invites, with its pleasing perfume, a passing 

glance. 





«* Welcome, pale primrose ! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of oak and ash, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green.” 

John Clare. 

As the month closes, all creation seems again 

to have renewed its summer life and loveliness. 
The migratory birds have returned ; the insects 
are again bursting into beauty and sunshine ; 
reptiles quit their wintry cells; the stream is 
again ruffled with the frequent plash of its 
glossy fish, inviting the angler to its retire- 
ments; the trees of the orchard and garden 
are weighed with the bloom of the peach, the 
apple, the apricot, &c.; the hawthorn hedge 
is knotted in clusters, ready to burst into rich 
and plenteous blossom; while the lanes and 
woods are adorned with the anemone, crow- 
foot, pilewort, cuckoo-flower, &c., embalming 
the landscape with beauty and verdure, and 
the gay promise of a plentiful autumn. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
THE readers of the Literary Gazette are aware 
of the anxiety and interest we have always 
taken in the scientific expeditions which have 
occurred since that journal commenced in 1817 ; 
and the early and correct accounts of their pro- 
gress it has been our good fortune to obtain and 
publish. It may readily be believed, therefore, 
that we are not unconcerned spectators of the 
important operations now going forward in 
North America and Africa ; and if we abstain 
in the latter instance from printing statements 
in our pages, they may rest assured it is either 
from there being nothing worthy of communi- 
cation, or nothing which could be communi- 
cated without injury to the parties embarked 
in this great undertaking. Mr. Lander, we 
know, is bound in honour not to send public 
intelligence except to the owners of the vessels 
employed ; and we are sure his private letters 
to his family and friends will convey nothing 
but news of his personal situation. We see 
by a newspaper paragraph, that Mr. Brockedon 
(whose own continental travels, illustrated by 
his admirable pencil, have raised him so highly 
in esteem both as a writer and an artist) has 
heard from his friend ; and, no doubt, a letter 
of the latter description, previous to his enter- 
ing upon the river, the scene of his interesting 
exertions. What appeared in our last number 
is nearly all that has transpired from the re- 
ceipt of letters at Liverpool. The securing 
of the services of old Pascoe (there mentioned ) 
and Jowdie, and two other natives, who were 
his attendants in the former voyage, is of much 
consequence. A native of Rabba is also con- 
sidered a very useful acquisition ; independ- 
ently of the son of the King of Eboe, whom 
he obtained from the governor, and a boy of 
the same country supplied by Mr. Pratt York. 
These were captives, and, as noticed, read and 
speak English well. 

The expedition was expected to enter the 
Niger in six or seven days, and to return to 
England (God send all well!) in nine months ; 
so that by July we may look for the results of 
this remarkable attempt. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Drainage of London. 
Mr. Donatpson on Mr. Martin’s plan for 
draining the metropolis—Mr. Martin proposes 
that a receptacle be formed at Bayswater, 
on the north side of the Uxbridge road, for the 
purpose of receiving the drainage of Kilburn, 
part of Paddington, Bayswater, &c., leaving 





the water of the Serpentine, which now acts as 








pure state. King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer, 
which receives the sewage of the major part 
of London west of Regent-street, could be 
turned into the Ranelagh sewer, and the two 
would then empty themselves into one rece 
tacle near the bank, instead of into the river as 
at present; but as this last must necessarily be 
larger, and consequently more expensive, be. 
sides the additional cost of forming a connexion 
between the two sewers, it would be preferable 
to make a receptacle above Vauxhall Bridge, on 
purpose to receive King’s Scholars’ Pond sewer. 
The foregoing is only for the western extre. 
mity of London; for the body of the city 
Mr. Martin proposes that a grand sewer be 
formed, to commence about the bottom of Col. 
lege Street, Westminster, running parallel with 
the bank of the river, and receiving all the 
minor drainage in its course, according to his 
plan published in 1828; and noticed at length 
in the Literary Gazette. This grand sewer 
should be constructed of iron, stone, &c., the 
base to be on the same level with the shore, and 
following the inclination of the river, about 
seven inches to the mile; the top to be suffi- 
ciently high to form quays not likely to be 
overflowed, as is now the case in unusually high 
tides. It should also gradually increase in 
width as it continued its course towards the 
Tower, where it should turn off, using the 
moat if permitted; but in the event of that 
not being allowed, passing round the moat, be- 
hind the London Dock, along Radcliffe High. 
way, Brook-street, and the intermediate streets, 
to the first convenient space near the Regent’s 
Canal, where the grand receptacle should be 
made, from which the soil could be conveyed to 
barges, and transported by the canals to various 
parts of the country. 

For the south side of the river a similar plan 
should be adopted — commencing near Vauxhall 
Bridge, passing along the bank of the river to 
about Pickle-herring Stairs, then branching off 
through Rotherhithe, to any convenient spot 
adjoining the Grand Surrey Canal, where the 
grand receptacle of the south side should be 
constructed on the same plan, and for the same 
purpose, as that at the Regent's Canal on the 
north. 

Respecting the cost, the following estimate for 
a sewer constructed with iron caissons, the bot- 
tom paved with brick, and the top arched with 
sheet-iron, with sufficient wrought-iron ribs, 
considering its internal dimensions to be about, 
on an average, 20 feet wide and 20 feet high:— 
60,0007. per mile, including sewer, pier or quay, 
strong quay wall of cast-iron towards the river, 
&c. As the whole length of the line would be 
within 74 miles, namely, 4 miles and about 200 
yards on the left bank, and 3} miles on the 
right, the cost of this grand work would be 
less than for one of our bridges. 

After some remarks on the value of the ma- 
nure arising from the sewers, he recommends, 
for their ventilation, that they should be open 
at one end, and that a fire be made at the 
opposite extremity, supplied with no air but that 
which would proceed from the drain. The fire 
of a brew-house, or furnace of any description, 
in the vicinity, would answer the end, and 
have the advantage of saving the expense of 
making one for the purpose. Thus, not only 
would the bad air be drawn from the drains, 
but by passing it through the fire it would be- 
come so purified as not to injure the external 
atmosphere. 

British Salt-works. 

At the next meeting, Mr. Carpinael read ali 

interesting paper on, the recent improvements 
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in, and present state of, British salt-works. 
The lecturer first traced briefly the origin and 

ress of the salt-works of this country, and 
then described, by the aid of drawings and 
models, the great improvements and economy 
of the process as carried on at the Furnival 
works, which, according to his statement, pre- 
pare, or can prepare, two-fifths of the salt con- 
sumed in the country. He afterwards described 
the improvements made in the boiling process 
by Mr. Perkins, expressing his conviction that 
they would be found in practice as advantageous 
as they appear to be in theory. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
ScIENTIFIC business. — A number of speci- 
mens of mammalia, from California, were ex- 
hibited and characterised by Mr. Bennett; 
among them was a hare of extraordinary 
beauty, and perfectly new to science. Several 
birds from New Holland were also exhibited ; 
among which was a new and beautiful falcon, 
allied to one of our own species. A new species 
of Sepiola, from the Mauritius, was also cha- 
racterised ; it is allied to the Mediterranean 
species, but is larger and has shorter arms. 
Dr. Grant favoured the meeting by demon- 
strating the heart of the Testudo indica (In- 
dian tortoise), and entered fully into all the 
minutie of the circulation and arrangements 
of the arteries. Mr. Cuming continued his 
exhibition of shells; the present were of the 
genus Bulinus, and were all new to science. 
The president sent a duck for exhibition, which 
Mr. Gould considered also to be new. After 
the meeting, Dr. Grant delivered a lecture on 
tortoises. He entered at large into their osteo- 
logical peculiarity, as displayed in the skull, 
limbs, &c., and dwelt upon the nine distinct 
portions of which the breast-plate is always 
composed : though these differ much in size and 
shape, still they are always present. The solid 
structure of the bones of the limbs led to some 
observations on the composition of bone in 
general, and on the differences here displayed, 
and why this difference should be given. The 
professor also dwelt upon the proportion of 
animal and earthy matter these substances con- 
tain; and concluded by alluding to the habits 
of the different groups of these animals, and 
their provision for such habits. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR APRIL. 
19 20" 29 the Sun enters Taurus. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. He M 
O Full Moon in Virgo ---++++++- 4 2 4 
C Last Quarter in Sagittarius -- 11 12 7 
@ New Moon in Aries---.---+++ 19 13 48 
> First Quarter in Cancer ------ 26 17 33 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 








D He OM 
Saturn in Virgo 215 50 
Jupiter in Pisces... -18 11 41 
Mercury in Pisces -- -19 2 9 
Venus in Taurus-.-....+++ +++ 22 4 40 
Mars in Gemini .......seeee+e0e 24 19 18 
Saturn in Virgo .--..- eeeeeeeees 29 21 
Occultation. 224 three small stars in the 


Hyades (1, 2, and 33 Tauri) will be occulted 
y the Moon ; the following are the times of 
the immersion and the emersion of each star :— 


Immersion. Emersion. 
. M. HH. M. 
13 Tauri eeeccece 5 44 - 6 49 
23 Teuri........ 6 24 no i 
30 Tauri-....... J WB cccece 7 47 


5! Mercury stationary, near  Arietis. 
1s 16"_in inferior conjunction with the Sun. 
17'—in conjunction with # Piscium, difference 
224 8h. descending node. 


of latitude 11’. 
29\—stationary. 


2¢18"—Venus at her greatest north latitude. 
54_this beautiful evening star will pass through 
the Pleiades. The following are the times of 
the conjunctions of Venus, with the principal 
stars in this miniature constellation : 





64 hb—in conjunction with » Tauri. 25th 
day—stationary near ¢ Tauri. 

204 214_Mars in conjunction with ¢ Gemi- 
norum. 28¢ 7hwith 1 » Geminorum; dif- 
ference of latitude 9’. 

214__Vesta in conjunction with 1, 2 ¢ Sagit- 
tarii. 22¢_Juno in conjunction with 11 Ser- 
pentis. 8—Pallas in conjunction with 67 Ceti. 
204_Ceres in conjunction with 50 Tauri. 

1444__Jupiter in conjunction with the Sun. 

The telescopic appearance of the ring of Sa- 
turn will this month be of a peculiarly inter- 
esting nature, gradually contracting from an 
extremely narrow ellipsis to an entire disap- 
pearance: the following exhibits the propor- 
tions of the major to the minor axis a few days 
previous to the ring being invisible :— 





2ist day. Major axis---+--++-+ 44-11 
Minor axis- - + O10 
23d. Major axis- - , 
Minor axis- - ‘. 
25th. Major axis--++++-++ “BE 
Minor axis----+++++« 0°04 
27th. Major axis--+++++++> 43.77 
Minor axis-++++++++- o-01 
28th. Major axis---+-+--++ 43°71 
Minor. .--eeeeseeees 0-00 


consequently, it disappears on the 28th day, 
the earth passing from the illuminated to the 
dark side of the ring. (See Celestial Pheno- 
mena for Sept. 1832.) 
Uranus is not in a favourable situation for 
observation. 
Deptford. J. T. BaRKER. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Ciphering Apparatus. By John Tyrrell. 
London, 1833. Fraser. 
WE can hardly tell how, without a long de- 
scriptive process, we can make our readers ac- 
quainted with this very ingenious and clever 
invention. It consists of a small and neat box, 
within which is a sheet of a series of figures, 
which revolves upon two rollers. Over this, 
through a slide, are passed cards, perforated 
and marked so as to present almost every species 
and variety of ciphering and accounts, which 
being copied on slate are wrought by pupils in 
arithmetic ; and there is a reference on the face 
of the card which points to a Key, of invariable 
accuracy in proving the results. The saving of 
labour to teachers by this apparatus is prodigious; 
and altogether it is one of the most useful and 
curious, though simple, contrivances, we have 
ever had occasion to recommend to public notice. 
An Accurate Delineation of the Navigable Ri- 
vers, Canals, and Railways, of the greater part 
of England, shewing their Heights above low 
water-mark at Liverpool, from actual Survey. 
By George Bradshaw—(revised by T. Tel- 
ford, Esq., F.R.S.) 
Lengths and Levels, &c. 8vo. with Maps. A 
Reference to the same. 8vo. 
WE confess our utter inability to convey to the 
public any adequate idea of the utility and ex- 
tent of the bond fide labour to which we are in- 
debted for this extraordinary practical production. 
Nine large maps are spread upon our library 
floor, and on them we can trace every particular 
of every (or almost every) canal, lock, branch, 


in England ;—and all from actual survey! To 
the man of science it is a library of its kind; 
and even to the common observer, combining as 
it does general topography and otherinformation 
with the more immediate objects of its research, 
it is a work of far more than common attraction. 
As a most useful, correct, and valuable perform- 
ance, it is sanctioned by the approbation of 
Messrs. Telford, James Walker, W. Cubitt, and 
J. Brunel ; and our voice could add nothing to 
authorities so high. We shall only say, there- 
fore, that we cannot estimate too highly the 
patient industry of Mr. Bradshaw, the striking 
results of his personal toil, and the excellent 
addition he has made for the better understand- 
ing of our economic, statistic, and commercial 
system. 





eeemendell 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Proressor Cumine in the chair.—A paper 
entitled experimental researches in magneto- 
electricity, by the Rev. Wm. Ritchie, F.R.S., 
was read. ‘The learned author in this com. 
munication details a variety of experiments 
made with his delicate torsion galvanometer, 
and satisfactorily shews that the conclusions of 
M. Poullet and others on this interesting 
branch of philosophy are erroneous. An electro. 
magnet had been constructed by the author, at 
considerable pains, and some curious results are 
stated :—he finds that the worst English iron 
is best adapted for magneto-electric purposes, 
and vice versi; the most brilliant spark is 
obtained from the worst iron! After some 
remarks on the change of places by the poles, 
he concludes by expressing his opinion that 
magneto-electricity will never, like the com- 
pound voltaic battery, produce decomposition. 
A paper, containing additional particulars in 
reference to the volcanic island which appeared 
some time ago on the coast of Sicily, by Dr. 
Davy, was also read. Specimens of the air 
in the locality of the volcano were obtained 
by Captain Swinburne, R.N., who states that 
it rose a silver thread from the bottom of the 
deep ; it contained nine or ten parts of oxygen, 
and (if we heard aright) seventy-nine of azote. 
Ten per cent of oxygen is a proof that the 
source of the air was not very deep. The 
meetings were then adjourned until after 
Easter. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
WeEDNEsDay, March 20.— The Right Rev. 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, V.P., in the 
chair.—Members admitted, and donations of 
books, &c. announced, and thanks ordered to 
the respective donors. Mr. Hamilton read a 
communication, addressed to him by Sir W. 
Gell, respecting the discovery of an ancient 
garden in the Tufa Cliffs, on the coast ten or 
twelve miles east of Naples. The surface of 
the garden is thirty-four feet from the level of 
the superincumbent town, and nearly an equal 
height above the sea. A portion of the trunk 
of a cypress-tree, seven feet in circumference, 
is still standing, the interior of which is in a 
perfectly sound state. It is supposed that this 
spot was entombed by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which destroyed Herculaneum. An extract of 
a letter from the Chevalier Brinsted was like- 
wise read, accompanying a copy of an interest- 
ing Greek inscription on a papyrus lately 
found in Egypt, containing a minute descrip. 
tion of two run-a-way slaves, Herman sur- 
named Nilos, slave to Aristogenes, and Bion, 
slave to Callistrates ; and offering rewards for 
their apprehension. The inscription was ac- 








pier, quay, dock, gate, wharf, tunnel, and ferry, 


companied by a French translation by M. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








———— 
Letronne, which was lately read before the 


French Institute. The secretary commenced 
the reading of a memoir on the periods of the 
erection of the Theban Temple of Ammon. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Lorp ABERDEEN in the chair. — Mr. T. Lis- 
ter Parker exhibited drawings of Birkin church, 
Yorkshire, with a semicircular chancel, and a 
cornice of carved blocks or corbels, similar to 
Kilpec, Herefordshire, lately noticed; also of 
ancient carvings in the churches of North New- 
bald and Conisburg, in Yorkshire, and a room 
in Wycotter Hall, Lancashire, of the time of 
Henry the Seventh, Mr. Repton communi- 
cated a reference and description of some draw- 
ings of Norman architecture, preserved in the 
Society’s library. Mr. Haggard exhibited an 
impression of a seal, in gold, of Edmund, king 
of Sicily about 1255. Mr. Doubbleday ex- 
hibited an impression from a seal in the pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries of Edin- 
burgh, of Hugh de Cressingham, who was 
killed by the Scotch under Wallace, about 1297, 
and it is said they cut up his skin into saddle- 
girths and thongs. A letter was read from 
Mr. Gage, on the two deeds lately produced by 
Mr. Hudson Gurney, shewing that the clergy 
were accustomed to marry in the time of Ed- 
ward the First. Mr.Gurney was of opinion 
that the marriage of the clergy was not against 
the common law, although it might be for- 
bidden by the canon. Mr. Gage, however, 
contended, that by the common law if a deacon 
married, the marriage was voidable; but that 
‘the marriage of a priest was absolutely void, 
and he was liable to deposition from his office ; 
and quoted Coke, and several ecclesiastical 
authorities, to support his position. A paper 
was read from Mr. Kempe on the Roman re. 
mains discovered in Southwark. He observed, 
that at the attack and destruction of Roman 
London by Boadicea, great numbers of the 
Romans escaped into Southwark, and, remain- 
ing there, much increased its size and import- 
ance. The principal buildings appear to have 
been round the site of St. Saviour’s church, 
and on that site there was probably a temple. 
Some coarse tessellated pavement was disco- 
vered in November last, with boars’ teeth and 
other articles on it; and a rude pavement was 
lately discovered in digging a grave about ten 
feet deep in the churchyard, with a coin and 
two large brass rings. With reference to a 
fine model of St. Saviour’s church on the table, 
Mr. Kempe described the admirable restora- 
tions of the choir and the Lady’s Chapel, 
under the direction of Mr. Gwilt, and of several 
of the ancient monuments; and expressed an 
ardent hope that the nave would not be suf- 
fered to remain in its present ruinous and ex- 
posed state; but that, as the choir of York 
Minster had risen, pheenix-like, from its ashes, 
8o public spirit would complete the restoration 
of this splendid monument of the skill and 
~~ of our ancestors. 
arch 28th. — Mr. Hamilton in the chair. 
The report of the auditors on the accounts of 
the treasurer for the year 1832 was read. Mr. 
Gage communicated a dissertation on the an- 
cient ceremony of consecrating churches, which 
used to beconducted with great pompand circum- 
stance, and attended by kings and nobles, who 
marked the occasion by acts of extensive muni- 
ficence, liberation of prisoners, &c. The writer 
concluded a long and interesting paper by a 
description of a pontifical Anglo-Saxon MS. 
preserved at Rouen, containing a ceremonial 
or form of consecration; and exhibited fac- 
similes of a page of the writing, and two of the 


illuminations, He considered the age of the 
MS. to be the close of the tenth, or commence- 
ment of the eleventh century. 








PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH GALLERY. 
(Sixth and concluding notice.] 

No. 425. London, taken from One Tree 
Hill, Greenwich Park ; a Sketch painted on 
the spot. T. C. Hofland.—When Mr. Hofland 
has once spread his canvass in the face of an 
interesting scene, we are sure that, as in the 
present instance, his skilful pencil will produce 
a clear, pure, day-light representation of its 
various localities. No. 428, Carlisle, from the 
Wigton Road, by the same artist, has a very 
brilliant and sunny effect. 

No. 443. Soliciting a Vote. R. W. Buss. 
—In this performance, considered as a work of 
art, the talents of Mr. Buss are seen to greater 
advantage than in any of his former produc- 
tions. The satire is pungent; and the ex- 
tremes of servility on the one hand, and in- 
solence on the other, (although not very credit- 
able to human nature, and we hope, therefore, 
not so frequent as they are supposed to be), 
are admirably portrayed. 

No. 444. The Forester. C. Hancock.— 
Certainly one of the most brilliant and power- 
ful examples of effect, arising from colour and 
contrast, that we have yet seen from the pencil 
of the artist ; nor is it less skilful in its various 
and characteristic details. 

No. 462. Garden at the Villa Real at Na- 
ples. J. Partridge.—A wild and chaotic assem- 
blage of all that is rich, brilliant, and deep, in 
colour and tone ; powerfully executed, in a 
style correspondent to the grand and vivid 
character of the objects introduced into the 
splendid scene. 

No. 450. The Astrologer. Miss Alabaster. 
—Rather too high for inspection, yet not so 
high as to conceal the rich display of variety, 
both in the principals and in the accessories. 
As for its skill of execution, we give the fair 
artist ample credit for it, from our recollection 
of her former works. We wish, however, that 
she had chosen a less hackneyed subject. 

No. 384. Buckfastleigh Bridge on the Dart. 
F. Watts. —Full of truth and natural cha- 
racter. 

No. 439. H. M. S. Madagascar, off Gib- 
raltar. Lieut. Beechey, R.N.—The distinction 
which in other times our gallant naval officers 
obtained by the sword, they are now maintain- 
ing by the pen and the pencil. In the manage- 
ment of the latter, Lieut. Beechey shews 
hereditary skill. 

No. 468. Front View of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, J. Holland.—A fine representation of 
this noble and interesting building. 

No. 483. Endymion. John Wood.—Of the 
exalted and imaginative class of art this is a 
very beautiful specimen. 

No. 509. Interior of the British Gallery. 
A. J. Woolmer.—The faithful imitation of the 
various pictures introduced, and the admirably 
deceptive character of the execution, combine 
to give interest to Mr. Woolmer’s able per- 
formance. 

No. 472. The Winter of Life; No. 474. 
The Orphans. T. Clater.—It is the province 
no less of art than of literature, “ to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale.” The moral which 
Mr. Clater has here pointed is, that poverty in 
youth will probably lead to poverty in age ; and 
he has adorned the tale with his usual skill. 

No. 478. The Examination of a Village 








School. T. Harvey.<.Very clever. 


SCULPTURE. 

Among the novelties in this department of 
the arts, No. 545, A Monk, J. G. Lough, is 
rendered conspicuous by the grandeur of its 
composition, and by its gloomy and ascetic 
character. No. 546, Davie Gellatly with Ban 
and Boscar, and No. 549, Edie Ochiltree, E, 
Cotterill—are skilfully executed and happy 
representations of their immortal prototypes. 
No. 543, Love among the Roses, C. Smith, we 
noticed some time ago as a model, and ex. 
pressed our admiration of it. We trust that 
some lover of the fine arts and patron of native 
talent may give us an opportunity ere long of 
seeing in marble the beautiful model of 4 Re. 
cumbent Figure, by E. W. Baily, R.A, 


SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 
[Second notice. ]} 

BEFORE entering into any detailed account of 
the paintings contained in this Gallery, we 
take leave to observe that the arrangement of 
them does great credit to the candour and liber. 
ality, as well as te the taste of the members 
of the Society, who have in most instances 
placed the productions of artists not members, 
either as centres, or at a very convenient dis- 
tance from the eye. Such conduct deserves 
every commendation: we should like to see it 
pursued elsewhere. 

No. 160. The Arrival of Cardinal Wolsey at 
Leicester Abbey, on the 26th of November, 
1530, two days before his death. S.A. Hart.— 
We have been so accustomed to associate ideas 
of pomp and dignity with every thing relating 
to the haughty and ambitious Wolsey, that at 
the first view we can hardly reconcile our- 
selves to the abject expression which Mr. Hart 
has here given him. On a little reflection, 
however, we not only admit the truth of the 
representation, but applaud the fine moral 
lesson which it conveys. In colouring and 
effect, the picture may rank with some of the 
best productions of Rembrandt. 

No. 13. Landscape and Cattle. T. 8. 
Cooper.— At the opposite end of the room 
stands this perfect contrast to the last-men- 
tioned work, in subject and execution, but no 
less distinguished by the talent which it dis- 
plays, and by its faithful adherence to nature. 
In our general notice of the gallery we charac- 
terised it as worthy of the pencil of Paul Pot- 
ter: a more deliberate inspection confirms us 
in our opinion. 

No. 418. Clifton, near Bristol. —— Pyne. 
— Another novelty in name and power. One 
of the most attractive spots in this country, 
presenting a combination of objects which in 
beauty and variety may vie with some of the 
fairest scenes in Italy, and invested by the 
artist with the highest qualities of art. This 
sunlit and fascinating performance, placed as it 
is, where it can be well seen and duly appre- 
ciated, must at once place Mr. Pyne very high 
in professional rank. ‘ 

No. 361. .A Portsmouth Ferry-boat crossing 
to the Isle of Wight. G. Chambers.— In this, 
as well as ina picture of his which attracted 
our notice in the present exhibition at the 
British Gallery, Mr. Chambers has shewn how 
much may be effected without those meretri- 
cious aids which are too frequently resorted to 
as substitutes for truth and nature. 

No. 365. Circe. Mrs. James Robertson.— 
“ All,” says Blair, in one of his sermons, 
“ have drunk of the cup of Circe ;” and truly 
we are not much surprised at it, if the goblet 
be presented by so lovely a creature as this 
personification of the fair enchantress. 





No. 124. The Quiet Couple. W. Derby= 
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A whimsical title, applied to a couple of dead 
fowls, in a picture of what is called still-life. 
They are painted with the truth, and almost 
with the minuteness of a Denner. 

(To be continued.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Don Quixote ; The Grandmother. Painted by 
Bonington ; engraved by S. W. Reynolds. 
Ackermann and Co. 

Ix point of expression, a pair of charming little 

prints. The effect has that error which we are 

so frequently called upon to notice. It is too 
violent; too black and white. 


Grand Canal at Venice. Painted by R. P. 
Bonington ; engraved by C. Lewis. Tilt. 

A BRILLIANT specimen of Bonington, beauti- 

fully engraved. 

The Fisherman's Departure. Painted by W. 
Collins, R.A. ; engraved by J. Phelps. F. 
Collins. 

Ir is certainly very creditable to the good feel- 
ings of this country that representations of do- 
mestic happiness, especially among the labour- 
ing classes, are always popular. No one has 
contributed more frequently and more success- 
fully to the gratification of this amiable taste 
than Mr. Collins; and'we have already stated, 
in our notice of the Exhibition in which the 
original of this clever print appeared, that we 
considered it one of his best productions. 


Miss Kelly. Ackermann and Co. 
Impressions are lying before us of the first 
No. of a work which is about to be published, 
under the immediate patronage of the Duke of 
Devonshire, comprising portraits of Miss Kelly, 
in the various’characters she so cleverly assumes 
in her Dramatic Entertainment ; drawn from 
nature and on stone by Mr. F. W. Wilkin. The 
plates we have seen represent with great fidel- 
ity her personifications of Mrs. Parthian and 
lady Savage; in which characters, by the by 
—and it is a portion of their excellence —a 
trace disappears of Fanny Kelly, “ Mic Kelly’s 
niece.” 


Gallery of the Graces. No. IV. Tilt. 
TuE poets who have suggested the three grace- 
ful subjects before us are, Miss Landon, Pro- 
fessor Wilson, and Mr. Alfred Tennyson ; the 
subjects are ‘the Young Olympia,” ‘ the 
Widow,” and ** the May-Queen ;” the painters, 
Messrs. Parris and Boxall; the engravers, 
Messrs. Ryall and Robinson. The ‘“ Young 
Olympia” has afforded Mr. Parris (who, by 
the by, has, we understand, lately turned his 
attention to portrait-painting) an excellent 
opportunity of shewing the taste and elegance 
of his pencil ; and the tenderness and transpa- 
rency of his half-tints have been exquisitely 
rendered by Mr. Ryall. On ‘‘ the Widow,” 
by Mr. Boxall, we cannot gaze without invo- 
untarily repeating the line in the fine old bal- 
lad of “All in the Downs :” 

** Let me kiss off that falling tear.” 
“The May-Queen,” also by Mr. Boxall, is a 
pretty little creature ; but the left hand appears 
0 us to be rather awkwardly introduced. 


Reading the Scriptures. Painted by Haydon ; 
engraved (mezzotint) by I. E.Coombs. Ac-. 
kermann and Co. 

SOLEMN and graceful subject, in which a 
clerical-looking person is seated at table read- 
ing the Bible to his attentive wife. The heads 
are prettily painted, and come well out in relief. 

he centre of the picture is, however, too black, 
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the latter is not well kept in the distance. The 
subject is indeed better than the execution; 
and a little fault in the art is not sufficient to 
impair its claim to general favour, as a sweet 
lesson of moral and religious duty. 


Mr. John Reeve. Painted by T. Wageman ; 
engraved by H. Cook. Sams. 

Ir only one in a thousand of those whose sides 
have ached with laughing at the rich and exu- 
berant humour of this admirable comedian were 
to purchase a copy of the print under our no- 
tice, the publisher would make a good spec 
of it. 


Illustrative Map of Human Life, &c. Nisbet. 
We know not what to say of this pil- 
grim’s -progress-looking allegorical chart, in 
which there are seas of worldly pleasure, wil- 
dernesses of Satan, burning mountains o 
atheism, rivers of the love of God, castles of 
sundry kinds, trees, palaces, gardens, forests, 
sands, plains, &c. &c. &c. all named in a simi- 
lar manner. We can hardly think that such 
fancies could impress any good on the mind, 
being, as we conceive, rather ludicrous than 
instructive. 


In works of art recently sent to us, though 
ofa kind which do not demand critical remark, 
we are brought to notice as productions of the 
times, Plates I. and II. of the Siege of Ant- 
werp, on stone by Mr. Haghe, from sketches 
by C. Haghe,* both of which are extremely 
clever, and afford excellent ideas of the place 
and the siege. Another plan by J. W. Shrews- 
bury, and published by Newton, Son, and 
Berry, is another great help to the understand- 
ing of this memorable contest. A plan of Oporto 
andits Environs, drawn by 8. Gage, and litho- 
graphed by C. Firth,+ is also very interesting 
at this moment, shewing the lines of Don 
Pedro, and the positions of Don Miguel’s army. 
Notwithstanding all the newspaper accounts 
that have been published, it will be news to our 
readers to say that Oporto itself is in a state 
of almost complete ruin. A specimen map of 
a new Ailas of Europe, by Col. J. H. Weiss 
and F. E. Woerl, is also eminently entitled to 
notice, for itsminute accuracy, and the style in 
which it is executed. It is announced to con- 
sist of 220 sheets ! ! $ 








MUSIC. 

PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
A sunpicrous selection from Beethoven, 
Haydn, and Mozart, with a few more modern 
productions, rendered the third Philharmonic 
Concert, on Monday night, as satisfactory as 
the two preceding ones had been. Mozart’s 
symphony in D, commencing with a spirited 
allegro, and Beethoven’s *‘ Pastorale,” originally 
intended for a picture of rural felicity, are well 
calculated to enliven even the dullest audience. 
They were both, as usual, well performed. Mr. 


of the story of the opera for which it was 


struments. 


Chelard’s descriptive overture, “ The Matins 
of Wallersee,” was the principal novelty of the 
evening. It is, no doubt, the work of an ex- 
perienced musician, throughout characteristic, 
and intended to express the principal features 


written. Being highly dramatic, it might have 
answered that end on the stageg with the as. 
sistance of appropriate scenery; but here it 
was ineffective, notwithstanding the employ- 
ment and combination of all kinds of in- 
It is, besides, somewhat uncon- 
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nected, and deficient in original ideas. Mr. 
W. H. Calcott’s ‘* Last Man” is a composition 
of no ordinary kind; and few singers would 
have proved this more convincingly than Mr. 
Phillips did. The flute fantasia spoke much 
more favourably for Mr. Nicholson as a per- 
former than as a composer. A pompous 
commencement, with all the force of a grand 
orchestra, prepares the mind to expect something 
more elevated than an old air with variations ; 
and one can hardly refrain, under such circum- 
stances, from thinking of the mons parturiens, 
Miss Clara Novello employed her beautiful 
voice in a very chaste and unaffected style ; and 
by her correct observance of every essential rule 
of good singing, she amply shewed that she had 
reaped the full advantage of a classical tuition. 
In the quartetto, No. 5, of Beethoven, by 
Messrs. Spagnoletti, Griesbach, Moralt, and 
Rousselot, the first violin did not quite answer 
our anticipations, though its tone was, as ever, 
beautifully sweet. The concert was under the 
able direction of Weischsel and Bishop, and 
concluded with the unrivalled overture to 
Prometheus. 








VOCAL SOCIETY. 
“ ALL’s well that ends well,” says the pro. 
verb ; and if the Vocal Society be judged by 
this test, they may fairly congratulate them- 
selves on the prosperity of their first campaign ; 
for the sixth and last concert of the series, on 
Monday the 18th, boasted an audience crowded 
to overflowing. The selection was much more 
interesting than on one or two former occa- 
sions ; and additional attraction was given to 
the performance by the return of Mrs. Bishop, 
and the first appearance here of Miss Stephens. 
This combination of favourable circumstances 
put the audience in high good humour; and 
every thing appears to augur well for the en- 
suing season, provided the good impression 
already made on the musical public be not 
weakened by carrying the rage for novelty too 
far. We must protest against the introduction 
of new compositions that never will be old, or 
old ones that are not merely unknown, but 
deserve to remain so. The last concert, how- 
ever, from the sterling nature of the selection, 
must be exempted from any share in suggest- 
ing this remark. Messieurs of the Vocal So- 
ciety, may all your future musical treats be 
equally excellent, and equally successful ! and 
with this friendly wish, we, for the present, 
bid you farewell. 
DRAMA. 

KING’S THEATRE. 
Last Saturday was a great night— behind 
the scenes—at the Opera: in front it was not 
so amusing. We suppose that all the world 
knows there is not a more contumacious 
and queer set of d—Is breathing the dramatic 
air than those who are employed as chorus- 
singers—except it may be those who are en- 
gaged as ballet-dancers ; for we believe the dig- 
nitaries of the former order do pertinaciously 
refuse to associate promiscuously with the élite 
of the latter. Voice is reckoned a power su- 
perior to leg; a roulade despises a pirouette ; 
and the ability to sustain a note is beyond 
all calculation a higher quality than that to sus- 
tain yourself upon any one of your limbs dur- 
ing the same extent of time. Apollo is the 
god of song: only Terpsichore is the muse of 
dancing. But independently of these factions 
and competitions, there is usually a strong 











* Published by C. Tilt. 


apirit of insubordination in vocalists. They 
wish to make a noise—to be heard; and, as 








where there is a lamp and a blazing fire, and 


Published by J. Brown, and G. and J, Cary. 
London ; published by T. Deacon. 





it seems upon the present occasion, to be paid 
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too, more than our worthy friend the manager 
Laporte thought it right and reasonable to 
disburse. By half-past seven, when the cur- 
tain should have drawn up, a plot was ma- 
tured, and a conspiracy at its height. Of 
about forty chorus-singers, male and female, 
not one would budge from their strange re- 
cesses until a certain additional sum for extra 
labours was paid in good and lawful money 
of Great Britain. The unsuspicious Laporte 
was all this while, certainly, if a pun would 
pay, in a fair way of complying with their 
demands,— for he was superintending The 
Coiners at Covent Garden; but as he could 
not be aware of the status quo at the King’s 
Theatre, he does not appear to have come to 
that house, about eight o’clock, better pro- 
vided than with a prodigious readiness to fall 
into a towering rage the moment he discover- 
ed how matters stood-still. It was of no use 
playing the overture over again — it was of no 
use remembering that the Bishop of London 
expected Faust to be d—d by midnight pre- 
cisely — it was of no use cursing and swear- 
ing — nothing was of no use, but bringing in 
the police ; and a Ja porte being the order of 
the night, the refractory chorus-singing rebels 
were marshalled the way that they must go. 
This expulsion being adtorh, the opera was 
performed without a chorus, two loyal indi- 
viduals silently representing thé whole body 
at the periods when choral music was wont to 
be sung. We remember when the waves of 
Covent Garden rose against Captain Forbes 
for sixpences; but that was nothing to this. 
Waves may be quieted and subside; choruses 
agitated by storms are quite different and un- 
manageable. Laporte may try the German 
Sea ; —we’ll see; but in the meantime this 
has been a dreadful explosion. The worthy 
Germans, indeed, we understand, are under 
better control than their Anglo-Gallic com- 
rades. They are in the command of their 
leader, and barracked together in the most ex- 
traordinary fashion for human beings,— lodged, 
clothed, fed, walked out, walked in, &c. &c. 
&c. but never trusted with a groschen, where- 
with to dissipate and turn rebellious. Decent, 
orderly souls— though not kept over cleanly, 
they will produce, we trust, a reformation,— 
and in this hope we take leave of a theatrical 
crisis of unparalleled importance. 


DRURY LANE. 

On Saturday, a farce, translated from the 
French, and called The Chimney-piece, was 
produced at this theatre; in which Farren 
having a good character, it is almost unneces- 
sary to add, with complete success. Being well 
played up to by Brindal, who is the prince of 
coxcombs, Balls, Ayliffe, Miss Kenneth, and 
Mrs. Humby, the audience were abundantly 
satisfied with the laughter enforced upon them; 
and the piece is continued on alternate nights 
with the French dancers; much to the amuse- 
ment of those who love merriment and clever 
acting, as well as show and the exposure of 
persons. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
On Monday was witnessed another instance 
of those melancholy spectacles which it might 
have been hoped the public would never have 
been exposed to see above once ; —the effort 
of the elder Kean, in the midst of debility 
and suffering, to exhibit a tragic character 
which requires the utmost physical vigour and 
mental energy; and his breaking down in the 
midst of the painful task. Having broken 





his engagement at Drury Lane, on account, 
it is said, of the lessee’s refusing to advance 
a sum of money, Mr. Kean became almost of 
course an object of desire to the rival theatre 
—for it is no longer a struggle between the 
two, which can deserve best of audiences, but 
which can most effectually injure or ruin the 
other—and was accordingly announced to per- 
form Othello to his son’s Jago. The house was 
well filled, though the dénouement was anti- 
cipated. Kean, upon limbs of infirmity, which 
never could have carried the valiant Moor 
either into or out of imminent dangers, deliver- 
ed the text in a subdued tone, but finely and 
correctly, till he arrived at those parts when 
it is absolutely necessary that the actor should 
be stirring and energetic —and all was lost. It 
was a melancholy scene, and ought not to have 
been incurred upon any account or consider- 
ation whatever. Mr. Warde finished the mat- 
ter, after the invalid was conveyed away. The 
Iago had nothing to recommend it to favour- 
able notice ; and it was nearly as cruel to the 
son as to the father to subject his histronic 
powers to this too severe test. 

The Coiners, or the Soldier’s Oath, an opera, 
with Auber’s music, and adapted by Mr. K. 
Lacy, was brought out here on Saturday ; 
and though without any very striking effect, 
yet altogether so pleasing, that every lover 
of melody must be gratified with the per- 
formance. The story is common-place, of a 
soldier bound by an oath not to reveal the 
guilt of the criminals of which he had be- 
come cognisant; and the consequent passion- 
ate struggles and hairbreadth escapes of the 
situation. Wilson, in the soldier, sang most 
sweetly; and Miss Shirreff, as an inn- 
keeper’s daughter, sustained the whole female 
weight of the opera in a manner which added 
to her high reputation. The score allotted to 
Mr. H. Phillips had no parts of prominent in- 
terest, but was like the general character of the 
piece, level and agreeable. We are so accus- 
tomed now-o’-days to high seasoning and ex- 
citement, that we fear The Coiners will not 
have so long an existence as its musical charms 
deserve: it will, however, for a while, serve 
as a graceful and tasteful variety, as it has 
done during this week. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 


Covent Garden, March 16. Reputation. —In 
a piece by Mr. Planché, who has made correct 
costume his study, it was curious to see dresses 
from Henry the Eighth, Catherine of Cleves, 
and All’s Well that ends Well, when the scene 
was laidinGermany. The persons concerned in 
this department, should at least have the art to 
alter the old scenes and dresses, if appropriate 
ones cannot be afforded, and not thrust scenes 
from Normandy (used in Robert le Diable) into 
Germany ; nor suffer an apartment in the Land- 
grave’s palace to be covered all over with F. I.’s, 
proclamatory of its having formerly pertained 
to Francis the First. 

Drury Lane, March 18. Sleeping Beauty.— 
Pray, Miss Baseke, if you are supposed to be in 
a state of torpor when Mons. Paul kisses you, 
why do you always laugh, and generally say 
something witty, such as ‘* a’done, do,” during 
that operation ? And why, when the group of 
sleepers is re-represented, to use the words of 
the bill, “ as arranged in Act First,”—have 
all the characters, without exception, so com- 
pletely altered their situations and attitudes ? 
Finally, if the Beauty and all her lady’s-maids 
have been fast asleep from the commencement 
of the spelJ, how has she dressed herself, or who 








has dressed her, in the interim, in a totally 
different costume ? 

Drury Lane, March 19.— One of the Baya. 
déres, in the Maid of Cashmere, had, I pre. 
sume, a cold (an ailment not very common 
in that warm land); for she added a cotton 
shawl about her neck and shoulders, to the rest 
of her light and airy costume. The effect was 
mightily incongruous; the least she could 
have done, under the circumstances, would 
have been to have worn a Cashmere shawl. 

Adelphi, March 20. — In the tableau of Venus 
rising from the Sea, Mrs. Honey is presented 
holding over her head several yards of curtain. 
fringe, fastened on a curved lathe, which the 
audience are left to guess is intended for her 
hair. She stands on canvass, painted green, 
which is meant for water; and on which are 
also painted the reflection of her feet and legs. 
The designer of the above should tell Mrs. H. 
what he intended by this ; and then, perhaps, 
she would place her feet a little nearer that 
part of the water in which they are reflected. 

Queen’s Theatre, March 21.—A whole scene 
fell forward upon an actress yclept Mrs. Pearce, 
and knocked her out of a chair in which she 
was sitting, flat upon the stage. I am happy 
to add that she was not killed, though she took 
every possible means to assure the audience 
that she was “ kilt intirely.”” The same night, 
an actor was pretending to hang himself ona 
tree, when down came actor, tree, and all the 
machinery thereto pertaining, on him ; half to 
the alarm, half to the amusement, of the 
audience. 

King’s Theatre, March 23.— The overture 
to Le Nozze being concluded, the audience ex- 
pected the curtain to rise, but were thrown 
upon the resource of amusing themselves by 
hissing, for nearly three quarters of an hour, 
because (but this is a great secret) neither 
Susanna’s nor the Counéess’s dress had come 
from the dress-maker’s. 

Covent Garden, March 25. Othello.— Kean 
having finished his celebrated speech, “* O now 
for ever farewell,”’ attempted to go on with 
the next speech, but could not. A pause 
ensued ; and his head sunk upon the extended 
arms of his son. ‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said Mr. C. Kean; ‘ Take him out,” “ Lead 
him off,” answered the audience. Mr. C. K. 
led him part of the way, when a man, dressed 
as one of the senators, hurried on to save him 
from falling, and conducted him out of sight. 
The scene changed ; but on Mr. Kean’s failing 
to appear at his next cue, the act-drop was 
lowered, and Bartley appeared to beg the house 
would grant their patience till it could be as- 
certained whether Mr. Kean could resume his 
part. After a pause of a quarter of an hour, 
he again appeared, and informed them that 
Mr. Kean’s resuming his part was out of the 
question, but that Mr. Warde would conclude 
it for him; and, lo! anon, the hatred of Iago, 
and the tender solicitude of Desdemona, were 
transferred with the utmost coolness to a totally 
different object ; for no stretch of the imagina- 
tion would suppose, that the same one had in 
this brief space grown from short to tall, from 
infirm to energetic, and adopted a totally dif- 
ferent voice, manner, and style of costume. At 
will be strange if Kean’s first appearance with 
his son should be his last; should his last 
speech be, “ O now for ever farewell,” and. his 
last words, *¢ Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 

Covent Garden, March 26.—In The Coiners, 
the scene of which is laid in Spain, there is 
exhibited, throughout the last act, a view of 
Dover and Shakespeare’s Cliff! It is part, I 


\believe, of the diorama in the late pantomime. 
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VARIETIES. 


Rapid Communication by Railway. — The 
and supply of cotton, by canal car- 
riage, for mills at a considerable distance from 
Liverpool, pret occupied a week or more. A 
prietor of mills distant forty miles thence, 
can now go by Manchester railway and pur- 
chase cotton at Liverpool on a Monday, which, 
forwarded by that channel, shall be delivered 
and actually put in operation at his mills on 
the Tuesday:—a most important acceleration 
in the return of capital. 

British Museum.—Some returns relative to 
the British Museum are about to be moved for 
in the House of Commons by Mr. Hawes, M.P. 
for Lambeth; which it is intended shall be fol- 
lowed up by another motion for the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, to take into con- 
sideration the general state and management 
of that establishment.— Times, March 28. 

Cambridge, March 11.—After a meeting of 
the Philosophical Society, the Rev. Professor 
Sedgwick in the chair, Dr. Jermyn exhibited 
various ornaments of glass and enamel, a bronze 
bracelet, and other implements of metal, and 
vessels of earthenware, some of them of the 
kind called ‘“‘Samian.” These relics were 
fond in association with bones, partly in- 
terred, and partly deposited in urns discovered 
at Exning and at Bartlow, near Cambridge. 
The skeletons have invariably been found lying 
inthrees, with their faces downwards. 

Bombast.—Dr. Johnson, and his learned edi- 
tor, have omitted one probable derivation of 
this word, which deserves a place after that 
which they have given. Baumbast is the Ger- 
man name for that rind or inner bark of trees 
used by the ancient Romans as writing-paper, 
and by them called liber, —a term extended to 
the books originally written on this material; 
which, from its bulk and fragility, would, after 
the invention of paper, fall into contempt. 
Alas! the opprobrium which the term now 
conveys might be extended to very many libra- 
ties of goodly folios et infra, of much later date 
than that of Don Quixote. 

Natural History.—A very valuable museum 
of specimens in natural history, collected by 
the late Rev. Mr. Guilding, with unwearied 
wal and great cost, is shortly expected to 
urive from the West Indies. It is very ex- 
tensive, and well worthy of the attention of those 
devoted to these objects. 

Miniatures.—The monks who practised this 
style of art in illuminating missals and other 
manuscripts were called i//uminatores, and also 
niniatores,—from the quantity of minium used 
by them, red being a predominant colour in 

compositions. Hence, according to some, 
the origin of the term miniature ; but, perhaps, 
unety-nine persons in a hundred would be con- 
‘nt with the more obvious derivation and 
meaning assigned to it by Shakespeare—a mi- 
nute picture ; a ** portrait in little.” 

The Town.— Another portion of a capital 
map of England has been presented with our 

number of The Town newspaper. Topo- 
graphy and geography are certainly proper 
sccompaniments to news and politics; but we 
wonder how our contemporaries find such ex- 
Penses answer in these cheap times. 
ever, we are obliged to The Town for giving us 

e country. 

Sad Pun. — Who shall doubt the sensibility 
of actresses after Miss Kelly's testimony to the 

elt emotion of Mrs. Siddons in the Lady 
Constance? It accords with the very just but 


humorous conclusion of one, who being some- 
what sceptical on that point, was assured by a 


How. | Patt 
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friend that Miss O’Neill had really wept in 
Belvidera or Isabella :—‘* Weeping is the cry- 
tear-eye-on of grief.” 








LITERAE.Y NOVELTIES. 


A ular and non-professional Narrative of the Events 
of the Siege of Antwerp, by a young Officer, understood 
to be a son of Lord Wharncliffe. 

Santa Maura, by Mr. Nugent Taylor. 

Vol. II. (the continuation) of the Life of the late Dr. 
Adam Clarke. 

Part I. of an Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Mark, and other detached parts of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, by the late Rev. R. Watson, author of ‘a Biblical 
and Theological Dictionary,” &c. &c. Also a uniform 
edition of his Works, 8vo., including Memoirs of the 
Author’s Life and Writings, by the Rev. T. Jackson. 

The Life of the late William Roscoe, by his son, Henry 


Roscoe. 

The Field-Book, or Sports and Pastimes of the United 
Kingdom; alphabetically arranged, and illustrated with 
embellishments, by the author of ** Wild Sports of the 

est.” 

History of the Middle and Working Classes; with an 
exposition of the causes which have influenced their past 
and present condition. 

Sunday in London; with illustrations by G. Cruik- 
shank, and a few words by a friend of his. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Collections from the Greek Anthology, by the late Rev. 
R. Bland and others’; new edition, by J. H. Merivale, 
Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 14s. bds.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. 
XLI. History of the Christian Church, by the Rev. H. 
Stebbing, Vol. I. fcp. 8vo. 6s. bds.—Chitty’s General 
Practice of Law, Vol. I. Part I. royal 8vo. 18s. bds.—The 
Canadas as they are, 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Cousin’s Intro- 
duction to the History of Philosophy, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Eliot’s Course of Lectures on Christianity and Slavery, 

reached at Barbadoes, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. — Matthew’s 

igest of the Criminal Law, 12mo. 16s. bds.—The Biblical 
Cabinet, Vol. III. Tittman’s Synonymes of the New 
Testament, 12mo. 5s. cloth. —- The Bridgwater Treatises, 
Whewell’s Astronomy and General Physics, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
bds.—Cory’s Ancient Viegments of the Pheenician, Chal- 
dzan, Egyptian, and other Writers, 8vo. 21s. bds.—Cory’s 
Metaphysical Inquiry on Ancient and Modern Philosophy, 
12ino. 5s. 6d. bds.— Hall’s Trigonometry, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
—vValpy’s Shakespeare, with Illustrations, Vol. VI. 12mo. 
5s. bds.—Valpy’s Classical Library, Vol. XL., Ovid, Vol. I. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—A Dictionary of Diet, &c. by J.S. 
Forsyth, 12mo. 12s. 6d. bds. — The Library of Romance, 
Vol. 1V., the Stolen Child, by John Galt, 12mo. 6s. bds. 
—Arcana of Science for 1833, 12mo. 5s. cloth. — The 
Climate of London, deduced from Meteorological Obser- 
vations, by Luke Howard, 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.— Family Library, No. XX XVII. Tytler’s 
Lives of Scottish Worthies, Vol. III. 18mo. 5s. bds.—Nar- 
rative of the Wreck of the Rothsay Castle, with plates, 
by Jos. Adshead, 12mo. 6s. bds.— Ireland in the 19th 
Century, by A. Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. 14s. bds. — Harper’s 
Customs’ Bonding System, with Tables of Duties, 12mo. 
6s. bds. — Payne’s Apiarian’s Guide, 12mo. 4s. bds. — 
Nicholl’s Insolvency Practice, 4th edition, 8vo. 1/.4s. bds. 
The Parricide, a play in 3 acts, by Wm. King, ]2mo. 5s. 
bds.—The Puritan’s Grave, by the Author of the ‘* Usur- 
er’s Daughter,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. 6d. bds.—The Christian's 
Family Library, Vol. VI., Selections from Ambrose Serle, 
12mo. 5s. cloth. — Life of the Rev. T. Thomason, by the 
Rev. 1. Sargeant, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Rev. Chas. Simeon’s 
Works, 3d portion, Vols. XII. to XVI. (Mark to Corin- 
thians), 8vo. 2/. 10s. cloth.—The Exile of Idria, a German 
Tale, in three cantos, fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. — Worrall’s 
Domestic Receipt-Book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed.—Rudiments 
of Needle-work, 12mo. 9d. sewed; or with specimens, 
ls. 6d. sewed.— Robinson’s Park Entrances, No. IV. 7s.— 
The Port-Admiral, a Tale of the War, by the Author of 
« Cavendish,” 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. bds.-- An Address 
on Slavery, Sabbath Protection, and Church Reform, by 
James Douglas, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d.— Hortus Medicus, or 
Figures ont Descriptions of the more important Plants 
used in Medicine, by G. Graves and J. D. Morrie, No. I. 
7s. 6d. plain, or 10s. 6d. coloured.—- The Scrap-Book, by 
the Author of “* Sophia de Lissau,” 32mo. 2s. 6d. silk.— 
Theological aa. Ve IV., Le Bas’s Life of Abp. 
Cranmer, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, 
Vol. XII. Belinda, Vol. II. 12mo. 5s. bds. — Sir Gilbert 
Blane’s Dissertations on Medical Science, new edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 15s. bds. — Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. 
XV. Don Quixote, Vol. III. (complete in 3 vols.), 12mo. 
6s. cloth.—Michell's Essay on Women, and other Poems, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bds.— Buttman’s Larger Greek Grammar, 
8vo. 13s. 6d. bds. —Grammar of Elocution, by Rev. S. 
Wood, 12mo. 4s. roan.—Long’s Herodotus, Vol. II. 12mo. 
4s. cloth; 8vo. 5s.6d. cloth.— Tour in Upper India and 
s of the Himalaya Mountains, by Major Archer, 
2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds. — Present State of the Canadas, 
18mo. 3s. cloth.— Hore Otiose, or Thoughts, Maxims, 
and Opinions, fc. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot do better for our S. ial Correspondent 
than insert his original letter. 
« Str,— I have delivered a Lecture, on last Monday 
Evening, At Glyndwr Tavern, on the Cause of Universa! 
Attraction, Probable that the Theory would not he unin- 
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i. the readers of your excellent Publication | 
tl Fluid, 


Idea is that the universe is fill’d with an Elastic 
Which I have term’d steamial, as it possesses a similar 
quality to steam, except that it is some Millions of Mil- 
lions of times, more Elastic and subtile, and pervading 
through all bodies, Atoms of Matter condenseth this 
steamial, in the same manner as drops of cold water, 
would condense steam, so that there would be a continual 
stream of steamial, towards every atom. And the force 
of the stream would be as the square of the distanse from 
the atoms, Consequently every atom would be in the 
stream of each other, Thus every atom would be attract- 
ing one an other, as the square of the distanse they would 
be from each other, Further, if any atom was put in mo- 
tion, it would condense the steamial as it meets it, and 
leave the steamial that it recedes from in an uncondensed 
state, In proportion as the velocity the atom would be in, 
so that the pressure would be greater behind, than before 
atom, Consequently atom would be fored forward for 
ever, unless it would meet some resistance. — Your Hum- 
ble servant, Davip Tromas.” 
To the Editor, §c. 
27th March, 1833. 

Srr,—I have read with the greatest pleasure the 
very interesting and intelligent letter from an American 
gentleman, in your paper of the 23d instant, giving an 
account of Abbotsford, and Sir Walter Scott; and I bear 
willing testimony to its general accuracy and fidelity. 
Indeed, the account of Scott’s manners and conversation 
in private society is the truest and most touching I have 
ever met with. But there are a few mistakes in the 
letter, which I hastenjto correct. The inscription around 
the hall, which is given in inverted commas, as if it had 
been copied, is quite incorrect. The following is the 
real inscription. I do not vouch for its being literally 
accurate, but I am quite sure it is verbally so:— 

These be the coate armouris of the clanners 
and men of might quha keepit the Scottish 
marches in Vaps of auly: thep mere worthie 
men in their tome, and in their Defence Gow 


thaim Defendit.” 

How much superior this is to the inscription in the 
letter, and what a fine air of ‘‘hoar antiquity” is im- 
pressed on every word! The author says that the 
famous stag-hound, Maida, was given to Sir Walter by 
Dandie Dinmont. No, he was a present from Colonel 
M‘Donnell, of Glengarry, who distinguished himself at 
the battle of Maida. The ‘‘ two others of minor breed,” 
mentioned by the writer in the next column, were terriers 
of the real ‘* mustard and pepper” race, named ‘* Spice” 
and ‘* Ginger,” and great favourites with Sir Walter. 
An admirable portrait was made of one of them by that 
prince of animal painters Edwin Landseer, while he was 
on a visit at Abbotsford. 

The American says that Rob Roy’s gun is a “light 
short one.” Now it is remarkable for its length. 

I observed one or two other mistakes, but they are 
almost too trival to deserve correction. 

Believe me, sir, yours very faithfully, 
G. HuNTLY GORDON. 

We cannot answer ‘* Jockey’s” inquiry, not having seen 
any Sporting Magazine or other publication this year; so 
that what may be ‘‘ on the course,” and what may have 
** bolted,” we cannot tell. 

We could point out such imperfections, of polish, in 
J. D.’s sweet compositions as would excuse us for their 
non-insertion. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 
March. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 7 | From 30. | 30°09 to 30-19 
8 sore 26. 38. | + as | 

30-4 


ee a oe 

Saturday -- 9 | sees 26. ++ 39. | 30°17 -- 
Sunday---- 10 | +--+» 30, ++ 39 | 29-91 -- 29-87 
Monday -- 11 | 29. ++ 43. | 29°9) 29-95 
Tuesday -- 12 | «--- 98. +» 41. | 29-04 29°87 
Wednesday 13 | ---. 93 -- 39. | 29-78 29-48 


Prevailing wind, N.E. 
Except the 13th, cloudy; snow in small quantities fell 
frequently. 





March. | ter. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 14 | From 18. to 39. 29°54 to 29-68 
Friday ---- 15 sess 26. ++ 40. 2960 -- 29-52 
Saturday -- 16 49. | 29°46 -- 29:50 
Sunday---- 17 | 43. 29°54 -- 29°46 
Monday -- 18 | ++ 42 | 29°56 -- 29-73 
Tuesday -- 19 tees ++ 42. 29°81 ++ 29-93 
Wednesday 20 sees 26. ++ 43. 3006 -- 30°00 


Prevailing wind, N.E. , 

Except the 14th, generally cloudy; with frequent rain 
on the 17th, 18th, and 19th. 

Rain fallen, -2 of an inch. 





March. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 21 | From 29. to 42. | 2997 to 29°85 
Friday ---- 22 | . -» ++ 39. | 29°89 -- 29-80 
Saturday -- 23 | . 39. | 29°74 29-80 
Sunday---- 24 29°78 29-72 
Monday -- 25 | 29°79 29°74 
Tuesday -- 26 29°76 29°84 
Wednesday 27 | 29°86 29°96 





Prevailing wind, N.E. , 
Generally cloudy; frequent rain, sleet, hail, and snow 
during the week, the latter, on the night of the 25th, 
cove! a dee» to a considerable depth. 
Rain , 4 of an inch, 
Edmonton 


Cuarues H. ADAMS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


BPs INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL 

The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 

tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five in 


———e  adettinitees 
ame = a yr 


LLIAM RNA RD, Keeper. 





O AMATEURS of the FINE ARTS.— 
The Subscribers and Public are respectfully rer ge 

that Part IV. of Smith’s 
Notice of the Lives and a ~ of the Works of Jan 
Steen, ae Metsu, G. ae E. Vander Neer, Vander 
Werf, P. de Hooge, and § k is now ready for 


deliv 

Published by 5 and Son, 137, New Bond Street; and may 
also be had of a! an Price to Sub- 
scribers, 21s.; Non Subscribers, ose. 














New Prints, 
DE wea by Ackermann and Co. 96, Strand. 
ELAIDE, QUEEN of GREAT 
tthe, m4 &c. Painted by A. Grahl, and en- 
aved in Mezzotinto by S. W. Reynolds. Size, 9 inches by 7}. 
nts, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s. ij 

A whole-length Portrait of Earl Grey. De- 
dicated, with permicsion.t the Countess Grey, from a Paintin; E 
Downing Street, by F. Say. Engraved in Mezzotinto by W. 

26 inches by 16}. Prints, Bis. 6d.; Proofs, 52s. 6d. 
Telescopic View of the Moon’s Disc in 
rs tion, on a scale of 12 inches in diameter ; accompanied by 
ey and Descriptive Letter-press. Price 10s. Gd. By C. Blunt, 
Optician. 

Reading the Scri riptures, engraved by J. E. 
Coombs, hee a Picture by B. R. Haydon. Size, 12 inches by 10. 
Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s. 

The Story of my Life, engraved by T. Wool- 
noth, after a Painting by Liverseege. Size, 10 inches by 8. 
Prints, 7s. 6d.; Proofs, 12s. 

Don Quixote : the Grandmother : 2 ae 

y 8. ¥ 





by I and 
Price 4s. each. “Bie, 64 by a 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


With a Portrait of the late Baron Cuvier, and Forty Engravings, 
5s. in clot 


hy 


RCANA of SCIENCE and ART; or, 

an Annual sry “beam of useful Inventions and Jepeave- 

ments, Discoveries ew Facts in Mechanics, Chemistry, Na- 

tural History, and Social Economy; abridged from the Scientific 
Journals of the Year pea —Sixth — 

«« This work may which 
the most eminent of their time fs eee Subeman— 
New Monthly Magaxine—Notice of Arcana of Science for 1832. 

Printed for John Limbird, 143, Strand. 





Eg di 








rice 1s. 6d. gi 

EN MINUTES" ADVICE on DIET and 

be REGIMEN, with the best means of Treating Indi- 
gestion. 


London: Printed for Renshaw and Rush, 856, Strand. 
Also, by the same Autho: 

Ten Minutes’ Advice on Coughs and Colds. 

Third edition, price 1s. 6d. 





East India Company’s Charter. 
HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for April wil 
q contain Copies of the i 
tween the Government and the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, respecting the future Management of Indian 
Affairs. The Seas Digest of the latest Intelligence, of all kinds, 
from every part of the East, and the usual Variety of Miscel- 
laneous Articles, will be found in the same Number, which will 
contain a very large additional quantity of matter. 
_ Published aby Farbury, Allen, and Co. 7, Lesdenhall Street. 





0. price 1s. 
BSERVATIONS ‘on “{MPEDIMENTS 


seen with Remarks on their Treatment. In 


J.P , Esq. F.R.S, &c. &c. 
“By RICHARD CUL 
Renshaw and Rush, 356, Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE. No. CCVI. and CCVII. for April. 
Contents of Part I. 

ak The Factory System — II. Tom Cringle’s Log. Cie. XX. 

Bringing u way—III. The Revolution of Greece. Part I.— 

re or, the Gael and eee in the Reign of 

ens Iv. nots naa he the Author of “ Annals of the 

Parish.” Chaps. I. LI. V.—V. Scottish Landscape — 

VI. The Graces. A Tox In Ten Parts—VII. Characteristics 

of Women. No. IV. Characters of Intellect. Shakspeare. 
Contents of Part IT. 

I. Ireland. No. IV. The Coercive Measures. Church = 
liation. The a Jury System — II. The Lay-Figure. A 
Painter’s Story — III. Lines on a Thrash confined near the Sea. 
By Lady E. 8. Worti —IV. Female Characters of Scripture. 
A Series of Sonnets. By Mrs. a Invocation. The Song 
of Miriam. The — of Rizpah. The Reply of the 
Shunamite Woman — V. Lyrics of the East. By Mrs. Godwin. 
No. V. Drie Request of a Hindu Girl. No. vi. The Ruined 

Fountain My Grave —VII. Edmund Burke. Part II.— 
VIII. On the Picturesque Style of Historical Romance — IX. 
Traditions of the Rabbins —X. The Progress of the Movement— 
XI. The Fairy Well. By 8. Ferguson, -— XII. Motherwell’s 

— XII. The Sketcher. No. I.— XIV. Devonshire and 
Printed for William Black’ bargh ; 
inted for lack wood, Edin! and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





a Letter, sad 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


rice 12s. 
MERICA and the AMERICANS. 
By aCITIZEN of the WORLD. 





“ We hail with pleasure the performance before us, as, by the 
good sense, sound judg and imp Seqear it displays, 
we at on fid in the id opinions it 





contains. eas Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and mong 





In 4 large vols. 8vo. closely printed, 3/. 3n 


ELECTIONS from the EDINBURGH 
REVIEW, comprising the best Articles in that Journal, 
ts Commencement to the present Time. C 






For the Higher Classes in Schools. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. i ret the 9th edition, revised and 
correct: 


KLEMENTS of GENERAL KNOW. 
LEDGE, introductory to useful Books in the Principal 
Branches of Literature and Science. With Lists of the Most ap. 
proved Authors, including the best editions of the Classics. De. 
signed chiefly for the sealer Students in the Universities and 

the higher Classes in Schoo . 
By the late HENRY KETT, B.D. 

Of Trinity College, Oxford 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul 's Churchyard 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 4 





from of 
Characters of Eminent Poets, Painters, Divines, Philosophers, 
Orators, H ists, and Critics; Disserta- 

tions on Poetry and the Drama, Mf It Edu- 
cation, Political History, Metaphysics, oa A and Domestic 
never Political Economy, Law and Jurisprudence, Parlia- 
enta’ form, Church Reform, Liberty of the Press, State of 
Traltad, and West India Slavery. With a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion, and Explanatory Notes. 

‘bai dited by M. CROSS, 
Secretary to the Belfast Historical Society. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and ee 











Index to the Edinburgh Review. 
Price 6s. each, 
E DINBURGH REVIEW, Nos. CXIII. 
|4 and CXIV. forming a General Index to the Work, from 
Vols. XXI. to L. inclusive. 
Printed for Longman and Co. London; and Black, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, 
General Index to Vols. I. to XX. Price lds. 





as J. E. Smith's English Flora, V 
Dr. Hooker's British Flora, Vol. 
Price 12s. boards, Part I. (Musci, Hepatice, Lichens, Characee, 


Tol. Ve 


and Alge) of 
HE MOSSES, and the rest of the 
CRYPTOGAMIA. 


By W. J. HOOKER, LL.D. F.L.S 
The concinding Part (Fungi) will shortl. 
The above, — complete, will form Vol. V. o 
Flora, or Vol. 11. of Hooker’s British Flora. 
sanion: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmen, 


veveeer 
Smith’s English 


post 8vo. price 14s. cloth 


OLLECTIONS from the GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY. 
By the late Rev. ROBERT BLAND, and others. 
A new edition, comprisi: ng the Fragments ofearly Lyric Poetry, 
with Specimens of oo a included in + age 's Garland. 
RIVALE, Esq. F.S 
London: aman a. Orme, and Co. Paternoster Row; 
and J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Messrs. Saunders and Otley eee published the following 
approved Works:— 


YHE PURITAN’ S GRAVE. 
By the Author of the “ eran 's Daughter.” 
8 we _— 8v0 


Mrs. Charles Sante Polish Tales. 

n 8 vols. post 8vo0. 
« The Mill of Mariemont is the very best ee ever pen- 
ned by this accomplished writer.”—The Tow 


III. 
Mr. D’Israeli's new Work. 
The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
*¢ Genius is auntes on _ page. "— Atheneum, 


Mr. Slade’s Travels i in Turkey. 

In 2 vols. Plates. 
« These volumes are full of highly entertaining and curious 
matter.”—Court Journal. 
«* One of the most amusing and instructing of Oriental travel- 
lers.”—Spectator. 


Mr. Lod 
Corrected toughest, 


« Without ex 
extant."”—Weekly 


’s Peorage for 1833, 

m the personal communications of the 
Shinty, price 16s. bound. 
oa. the most correct register of the peerage 
ines. 


vi. 
The new edition of 
Characteristics of Women. 
By Mrs. Jamieson. 
* Two truly Sag Be volumes.”—Blackwood. 
ritish and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street. 
ro this extensive Establishment, the perusal of all New 
Pathicatinne may be obtained in Town and Country. Terms on 
application. 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, Part XLVIII. containing— 


Cae: -Gen. Sir Archibald Campbell. 
William Wordsworth, Esq. 
Sir Richard — 


Baines’s History of Lmamhica, Part XXVI. 


Also, Division V. soy five Parts,) demy quarto, 15s.; 
royal quarto, plain proofs, 25s. ; — quarto, India proofs, 30s 


Ww estmorland, Cumberland, Durham, and 





« We recommend this work to the attention of our readers, a: 
one which it is almost a duty to ise.”—Court Journal. 


London: Fisher, Son, and De Simpkin and Marshall; 
C, Tilt, &c. &c. 


a rt IV. g 8 Engravings, 
price 
pl Force Lowther Castle W. an Water 
Skiddaw Derwent-Water and | Uliswa 
ce UDMetlay Hall wdore iapaenetes rien 


t Bvo. price 8s. 6d. board 

XTRACTS. from Y OUNG’S NIGHT 
A THOUGHTS, with Observations upon them. Together 
wi 
Extracts from, and Observations on, Cice. 
ro’s Dialogues De Senectute and De Amicitia, and a Translation 
of his Somnium Scipionis, with Notes, &c. 

By WILLIAM DANBY, Esq. 
Of Swinton Park, Yorkshire; Author of Ideas and Realities, &c. 
London: Printed for the Author, and sold by J., G., and P. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo. Place, Pall 
Mall; and J. andG G. Toda, York; and C. Uptam, besten 


In 3 vols. 8vo. ae ll. lls. 6d. beanie, 


EMOIRS of Dr. BURNEY, 
By his Daughter, MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

“« There have been no descriptions of Garrick, Doctor Johnson, 
Mrs. Thrale, Burke, of greater vivacity and strength than those 
contained in these volumes.”—Spectator. 

hose who wish to see the brilliant parties of the days of 
hooped Pe tticoats and three-story wigs, and hear the witty chit- 
chat of the brightest men in art and literature, may do so cheaply 
now.”— Atheneum. 

* Pages thickly strewn with interesting detail, and graphic 
sketches of nanan Toes a digeo mo and art with which the 


“award Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 


HE COOK’S ORACLE, a new edition, 
containing a complete System of Cookery for Catholic 
Families. 12mo. 7s. 
“* We venture to prophesy, that the ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English institute of cookery.”—Edin. Review, 
March 1821. 
«* The ‘ Cook’s Oracle’ we consider as the ne plus ultra of the 
science of eating, and the very acme of excellence in culinary 
literature. So much good sense, combined with such exquisite 
gourmanderie—so much plain pot information conveyed in so 
truly humorous and original a style—place the work on the very 
maT of the ample dome of cookery.”— Monthly Review, 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co. 
London. 











f whom may be had, 

Sir Walter Scott’ s Tales of a Grandfather, 
First, Second, and Third Series. Half-bound, 10s. 6d. each. 
Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories from 
the History of France. 3 vols. 10s. 6a. 
Sir alter Scott’s Miscellaneous Prose 
Works. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 12s. 
*,4* This Collection includes the celebrated Lives of 

the English Novelists. 





8vo. price 9s. 6d. 
HE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES on 
the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Creation. — Astronomy and General Physics considered 
with reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. W. WHEWELL, M.A. 
Fellow cal Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* The other ‘agg eer 4 by the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Kidd 
sir Charles Bell, Dr. v. Dr. Buckland, Rev. W. Kirby 
and Dr. Prout, are in great 1 ae aaron and will shortly appear. 
London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


In 12mo. price 5s. boards, 


IRECTIONS to CHURCHWARDENS 
for the pees Discharge of their Duty. 
By HUMPHREY PRIDEAOX, D.D. 
Heretofore Dean ar Norwich, and Archdeacon of Suffolk. 
A new edition, with Additions, 
By ROBERT PHILIP one Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 
To which is appended, 
A correct Abstract of the Select Vestry Act, 


‘“ This valuable work is one of almost indispensable mecseslty 
to those parochial officers, whose duties are so various an 
onerous.”— Manchester Courier. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Lengmas. 











Price 12s. demy 8vo.; or small 8vo. thin paper, — 


HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS; 
the English authorised version (on the plan of rr 
well’s Harmonia Evangelica) in Greek, with References to bis 
Dissertations on the same, by permission of the Author. . 
“ All which are entitled to much commendation, as endian 
familiarise the young student with the exact phraseology of . 
New Testament, and calculated to recall it in an agreeable — 
the memory of the more advanced scholar.”— Lit. Gazette, a 
** It possesses much substantive merit ; and is the best pad 
the chronology of the Gospel History that we have seen.”—4 
neum, 
Published by Sampson Low, 42, Lamb's Conduit Street; also 
by Rivington, Hatchard, and! Hamilton and Co. 


Tae 8vo. 5s. 
HE PRESENT STATE of the POOR- 


LAW QUESTION, in Letters to the Marquess of Salis- 


By CHARLES WETHERALL, M.A. 
Jobn Murray, Albemarie Street. 


bury. 
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Books published this day. 


HE PLAYS and POEMS of SHIRLEY, 


pained by 3 Mr, ONE vale Orth Rev, A. DYCE. 
vO. 


Moore’s Life of B an a new edition, in 
g vols. 8vo. with Forty-four splendid Engravings. 21. 5s. 


Ill. 

Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent, and com lete Guide-book for Italy. An entirely 
new edition, being the Eighth, enlarged and re-written, in one 

t vol. price 15s, strongly bound. 
— “ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





EBRETT’S PEERAGE, corrected to the 

present Time, with the Arms of the Peers, and a fine 

Portrait of His Majesty, and including the recent Creations. In 
2 vols. price ll. 8s. 

Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington; J. and W. T. Clarke; 
Longman and Co.; ; T. Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. Rich- 
atdson ; Baldwin and Cradock ; Lig ots and Son; J. Boo th ; 
J. Booker; Hamilton and Co. Bagster; R. Scholey; Par- 
bury and Co.; E. Hodgson; E. prey Ww. Pickering ; . Tem- 
pleman; Houlston and Son; and the Executors of T. Egerton. 

Of whom may be had. 
Debrett’s Baronetage, corrected to May 1832, 


= vols. price 11. 88. 





~ Neatly bound in ‘cloth, price & 5s. ‘the Third Volume of ‘the 
AMILY TOPOGRAPHER;; containing 
a compendious Account of the Ancient and Present 
State of the Norfolk Circuit, or Counties of Bedford, Bucking- 
ham, Cambridge, a or ae Suffolk. 


Illustrated with neatly-engraved Maps of each County. 
“A work that every way merits our approbation.”—Literary 
Gazette. 
Published by J. B. Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street, 
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and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hell Court, Luigate Hill. 
here may be had, 

Vol. I. Home Circuit ; or, Counties of Essex, 
Hertford, Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, with five Maps, price 5s. 

Vol. IL. Western Circuit 3 or, Counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Hants and the Isle of Wight, Somer- 
set, and Wilts, with six Maps, price 5s. 

Vol. IV. (now in the —_, will Ryd 
the Oxford Circuit; or, B ereford- 
shire, M fe 
and Worcestershire. 





Sh BS 


dshire. 








ee of Mede’s Clavis ~ aan 
n 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


KEY to ‘the APOCALY PSE, discovered 
and demonstrated from the internal and inserted Cha- 
racters of the Visions. Translated oy the Latin of the latest 
edition of the s Dye MEDE, B.D. 
R, BRANSBY COOPER, Esq. 
Printed for Pn 6, “4 and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
d Waterloo Place, Pall 
Of whom may ath —_ published, by a Translator 
above Work, 


A Commentary ‘on the Revelation of St. 


Books of Utility and Reference. 
Published by em ET Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
vol. 8vo. 
A DICTIONARY of 5000 QUOTA. 
Languages, with Engli 


TIONS, from Sag cant torrecrgge in Ancient and tk 
nd 
marks and Depletion. 


HUGH MOORE, Esq. 
“* A very ample aa well-constructed dictionary.” —Lit. Gaz. 
** This book is uncommonly useful.”—Gent.'s Mag. 





11. 
In 3 vols. 12:mo. 21s. cloth, 
A Dictionary of Quotations from the Bri- 








tish Poets. 
Vol. I. ining Q from Shak » 6s. Gd, 
Vol. II. in Blank V. erse, 780 
Vol. ILI. —. in Rhyme, 7s. 6d. 


« These volumes are what they profess to be, and are honestly 
and tastefully executed. e have in them the essence of Shak- 
speare and the British poets.”—-Monthly Review. 


Ill. 
In a pocket volume, the 5th edition, 5s. cloth, 
The Secretary’s Assistant. 

“One of those useful little books which, having found how 
serviceable it is for almost daily reference, you wonder that you 
could ever do without. This Assistant gives you superscriptions, 

lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions and memo- 
rials, and other pieces of instruction for intercourse with society.” 
—Literary Gazette. 


IV. 
In 2 large vols. 8vo. ae about 2000 pages of close print, 
36s. half-bound, 


A Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Per- 
sons of all Ages. By John Gorton. 

«© It is small praise to say this dictionary supersedes all the 
prior compilations of the kind; but we have consulted a multi- 
tude of articles, and have been surprised at the accuracy, versatil- 
ity, and intelligence, which they exhibit.”—Allas. 


V. 
In 12mo. with 11 Engravings, from Designs by Harvey, the second 
ition, with Additions, 7s. bound and lettered, a‘ 
The Beauties of the British Poets, with a 
few Introductory Observations, by the Rev. George Croly, LL.D. 


vi. 
In 12mo. the 9th edition, ’ 7s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Quotations in most frequent 
use, taken chiefly from the Latin and French, but comprising 
many from the Greek, Italian, and Spanish Languages. Trans- 
lated into English, with Illustrations, Historical and Idiomatic. 

By E. D. Macdonnell, of the Middle Temple. 


vil. 
On a double-atlas sheet, coloured, varnished, and mounted, 36s 
The Stream of History, shewing the Rise and 
Fall of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, Sciences, and Li- 
terature of every Nation in the World, from the earliest Ages. 
Originally invented by Professor Strass; with numerous Addi- 
tions and Improvements. 
This elegant and useful appendage to the library exhibits a 
clear and comprekensive view of the principal events of general 
history; and to those who have not - a or time for re- 
search, it may be truly said to be invaluable. 
VIII. 
In 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


An Epitome of Universal Chronology, His- 
tory, and Biography; forming a Companion to the “ Stream of 
History.” By C. C. Hamilton. 





John, or the Apocalypse. In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 





Tobe be. egy by Subscription, in One Volume Octavo, with 
Lithographic Plates, price One Guinea, 
USSIA: the Past and Present State of 
that Country and its Inhabitants; compiled from Notes 
made daring Travels and a Residence of many Years in that 


Country. 

y ROBERT PINKERTON, D.D. 

Author of « Thee Present State of the Greek Church in Russia,” 
and Foreign Agent to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
1 will be received by the Rev. A. Brandram, ~ 

= Joseph Tarn, No. 10, Earl Street, Blackfriars ; W. B. Hud 

» 975 ago Mr. E. Hickson, 31, "King Street, 

or ie; and r. Edmund Fry, Houndsditch. 
* This Work will contain much information on the Re- 
and Moral State of the People; their Domestic Cus- 

Pa and Habits; the Condition of the Clergy, and their Style 

of Preaching ; Religious Sects; Education; Progress of Civi- 

lisation; Labours and Effects of Bible Societies ; uperstitions, 

Aneient and Modern, and the connexion of the ‘latter with the 

former; Origin and present State of Russian Slavery; State of 

the Prisons and Hospitals; Religious Character of the late Em- 

peror Alexander, &c. &c. 





ls, &e. 
Published by Whittaker, Fe Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
vol. small 8vo. price 5s. 
A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR 
through NORWAY, SWEDEN, and DENMARK. 
y H. D. INGLIs. 
Auther of “ Spain in 1830,” &c. 


. 


Works on Gardening, &c. 
Published by Whittaxer, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lan 
HE DOMESTIC GARDENER’* 's 
MANUAL; to which is added a concise Naturalist’s 
Kalender, and a Catalogue = British Plants, in the monthly order 
of their Flowering. 8vo. 


The Villa and Cottage Florist’s Directory ; 
a familiar Treatise on the Management of Flowers cultivated in 
Britain, and on Exotics, &c. By James Main, A.L.S. 12mo. 6s. 

Ill. 

The Greenhouse Companion ; comprising a 
general course of Greenhouse and loneervatory Practice through- 
out the year; a natural Arrangement of the principal Plants, 
with a descriptive Catalogue, their Modes of Propagation, &c. 
3d edition, 8vo. 12s. 


IV. 

A Practical Treatise on the Growth and 
Culture of the Carnation, Pink, Auricula, Polyanthus, Ranun- 
culus, and other Flowers. ad Thomas Hogg. 5th edition, with 
coloured plates. 12mo. 


the Portable Flower- 
of Plants in Pots, &c. 


Vv. 

Flora Domestica ; or, 

Garden; with Di ‘ions fo: r the T T 
A new edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sylvan Sketches ; 





L. 
or, @ Companion to the 





“A more ag, volume has not, for some time, 
race in th Alt er this little volume is well worthy of its 
P ~ the aonalions collection to which it belongs.”— Lilevary 


II. 
n foolscap 8vo. price 5s. 
P An Automn in Italy; being a Tour in the 
dat, Bog Tuscan, Roman, and ‘Sardinian States. By J. D. Sin- 
» Esq. 


I 
In 2 vols. small 8vo. Price lls. 
Journal of a Residence in ’ paaaiadtel 

By J. A. St. John, E 


Park and 8 b 


y. By the Author of Flora Domestica. 8vo. 
10s. 6d, 





n 8vo. price 8s. boards, the 3d edition, cxtengah, of 
N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
MORAL EVIDENCE, or of that Species of Reasoning 
which relates to Matters of Fact and Practice. With an Appen- 
dix, on debating for Victory, and not for Truth. 
By JAMES EDWARD GAMBIER, M.A. 
Rector of Langley, Kent; of St. Mary-le-Strand, + ag 
and 5 eT tothe Pee Honourable Lord Barh 


ARE RE Ne RCE Se MT 
In 8vo. 7. 6d. 
HE ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGO- 


NOMETRY; together with the Construction and Use 
of the Tables of Logarithms, of eg and those of Natural 
and Logarithmic Functions of A 
By JOHN N CHARLES SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane; and 
- Stevenson, Cambridge. 





New French Book, by Professor Merlet, = vygaerre ” + | oman 
In a large 12mo. volume, neatly bound, price 7¢ 
ETIT TABLEAU LITTERAIRE de la 
FRANCE; contenant un Essai sur la Littérature 
Francaise depuis son Origine jusqu’en 1832, et de nombreux 
Extraits des meilleurs Auteurs; suivis de Notes sur quelques 
Difticultés, servant de suite au “ Traducteur.” 
ed pin selections have been made with good taste and sound 
ment: there are explanatory notes at the end, by which the 
a lent is materially assisted in comprehending not only di 
culties, but the beauties of French phraseology. ”— Monthiy 
Review. 

«« This is decidedly the best French compilation we have seen ; 
throughout there is not an objectionable ee 3; we recommend 
this varied and truly entertaining production.”—Atlas 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Bachenee. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Le Traducteur; or, Historical and Miscel- 
laneous Selections from the best French Writers, on a plan cal- 
culated to render reading and translation poy serviceable 
in acquiring the —_ Writing of the French Language: 
designed for junior students. Second edition, neatly bound, 
price 5s. 6d. 

In this edition, the Author has made every improvement in 
the selection of pieces, as well as the explanator; “16 Ayreon (both of 
which have been considerably inc ») which constant prac- 
tice in teaching could suggest. 


Il. 

A French Grammar, divided into Four Parts, 
the Pronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appendix. 
Each of which are sold separate, or in one thick volume, 12mo. 
new edition, neatly bound, price 10s 

Ill. 

Synopsis of French Grammar, 12mo. price 
2s. 6d. bound in cloth. Presenting at one view, as it were, ~. 
fer Rules of the Author’s Grammar, to which there are 
ferences. 


Fisher’s Picturesque Nluatrations ne of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Parts 
\ ESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND Ilus- 
trated; (comprising their splendid Lake Scenery, Seats, &c.) 
from original Drawings, 
T.ALLOM, & 


By 
With a ‘nd od Tepegrerh nical Descriptions, 
MAS 


Part at 5 ae Rogrevings 4s. 
Langdale Pikes Hartlepool ields 
Howick Hall Dungeon Gill Dlswone 
Alnwick Castle Colwith Force Derwent-Water 





Carlisle Brougham Hall Lambton Castile 
Cockermouth Wind R th Castle 
Durham Newcastle 


‘art II. Eight oe 
icotswood Bridge 
Bowness & Winder- 


Kendal 


Corby Castle [mater 
Bracepeth Castle 


go ad Reach, Ulls- 








Warkworth Castle mere Lake Castle Eden Hall 
Part III. Ro Engravings, 2s. 

Wpetanem Lake | Ble Finchale Priory 
from Low Wood Seateral ofthe Castle | The — Fall at 
Inn Chapel, Newcastle a. 

Tynemouth Castle | Durham tock Gin Force 
and Priory 

Part IV. Eight Engravings, 2 

Airey Force Lowther Castle Wythburn Water 

Skiddaw Derwent-Water and | Uliswater 

Underlay Hall Lowdore nnercost Priory 

Testimonials. 


« We recommend this work to the attention of our readers, as 
one which it is almost a duty to patronise.”—Court Journal. 
national work, and one of the 





ea) t ever ie riot. 
«It is just that description of work which is calculated by its 
extreme cheapness to circulate most extensively, and, by the ex- 
cellence of its pictures, to diffuse an improved taste for the works 
of art among the i ar, ip 
“It certainly is, to say the least of it, one of the cheapest and 
most finished works of the kind we have ever seen.”—Kendal 
Chronicle. 
“« We have great pleasure in being able to give our unqualified 
commendation of the work before us.”— Westmorland Gazette. 
“ One of the cheapest and most elegant publications that ever 
= = views) opeck for th a 
ey (the views _ or theme! ves. onounce 
their own panegyric.”. derland Herald. indie: 
*« It is to us matter of surprise that a work of art Seowere 4 
mach merit, can be produced at so arn a cost.”—Du 
vertiser. 








“ The work must be highly to all admi 
grand, the a and the Picea ue. ca -~ Gazette. 
London: Fisher, on, and ( 





Dedicated, tpt to Her Majesty the Queen. 
foolscap 8vo. price 
HE BOOK of the NURSERY; 
Precepts for the Man: ent of Infants, and for the 
Prevention and Domestic Treatment of the Diseases incidental to 
Childhood. By W. C. DENDY, M.R.C.S.L. 
Surgeon to the Royal Intirmary for the Diseases of Children. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch hye 
ond Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


2 





om, volume contains some very descripti of 

it soplete a in o oy - France — visited by tourists, and 
valuable instruction for those wh 

among our Gallic neighbours. or 


ea Iv. 
he Pin with ‘aia a 2 vols. price 12s. 
e Ficture of Judea, Historical, Geogra- 
thical, and Descriptive. By Robert Mudie. 4 


The 4th edition, 1s. 6d. i” 
TEPS to SENSE VERSES ; or a Set of 


» to be dered into Latin Hexameters and 





Pentameters. 


A complete Key to the same. 1s. 6d. 





Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


anton ref evtes eae fo with Points. 


rice 5s e 4th edition of 
HE ‘SCHOLAR’S INSTRUCTOR ; a 
Hebrew Soe with Poi 


RAEL LYONS, 
Formerly Teacher of the Hebrew in the University of 


weed ba 
Revised and corrected by HENRY ft, 





London: Printed eet G., and F. Rivi 
Churchyard, and Wi 


siarloo Place, Fall Mall. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








Courts of the Native Princes. 
é ‘n 2 vols. 8vo. 
OURS in UPPER INDIA, 
and in Parts of the Himalaya Mountains. With an rd 
count of the ny a + the Native Princes, Descriptions of Orien- 


tal Field Sports, & 
* By Major ARCHER, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 
Riehard Bentley, N treet (S 
to Henry Colburn). 


FOHRAB the HOSTAGE. 
A Third Edition of this Work, revised and corrected, 
with illustrative Notes, now first added, 
By the Author of Haji Baba,” 
Is in the press, and will be published forthwith. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, (Successor to 
Henry Colbura). 








Price One Shil 
MERICAN CRITICISMS on 
Mrs. TROLLOPE. 

« Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye, 
but considerest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite! first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; and 
then shalt thou see — to cast out the mote out of thy bro- 
ther’s eye.”—Matt. vii. 3, 5 

don: O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 
Published by —™> Taylor, Upper Gower Street. 
4s. bound 
GRAMMAR of. ELOCUTION, in which 
the Five Accidents of Speech are explained and illus- 
trated, and Rules given, by = a just and graceful manner of 
Delivery wees be easily ac 
By the Rev “TA MUEL WOOD, B.A. 
Teacher of Elocution in the London University School. 
“< Art is but Nature better understood.” —Pope. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND, to the gg 1688. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHO 
Student of Christ Church, and Rector of Mage Worthy, Hants. 
he professed object of these pages is to facilitate the studies 
of young men who are preparing themselves for the offices of the 
chasche through their academical pursuits. With this view, 
the author has directed his particular attention to those points 
which constitute the history of the Church of England as it is at 
kr, esent established, to the Thirty-nine Articles, for instance, the 
ranslation of the Bible, and the Prayer-Book. 
J.H. Parker, Oxford; Messrs. Rivington, London ; and 
Messrs. Deighton, Cambridge. 


TNH E EAST INDIA CHARTER.— 
The great interest excited bay the emer mind by the 
of th of his Majesty's 
Government, respecting the terms a which the renewal of the 
Charter will be granted, has induced the proprietors of the 
Naval and Military Gazette to give the whole Correspondence 
on the subject in a Supplementary Number, which may be had 
of all Newsmen, price Sevenpence. To ye eg in any way 
connected with ‘India this document will afford the most com- 
lete a ca on a matter of vital importance to their 
inter 
The € Office of the Paper is at No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 

for April 1833, price 2s. 6d. 

‘ontains: — National Economy, No. V. The Factory System 
and the Ten-Hours’ Bill — Celebrated Trials of the Nineteenth 
Century: Schinderhannes, the Robber of the Rhine; Pierre 
Coignard, alias Pontis, Comte de Sainte Héléne; Trial of 
Coignard and his Band— The Reformed House of Commons; 
Rencontres on the Road, No. VII. April Fools — Gallery of Li- 

terary Characters, No. XXXV. A full- length Portrait of Doctor 
Dunlop— The 5 before Thebes ; from we ope Agi- 
tation. Chaps. IV. V. VI. VII. VILI.— Piozziana — Church Re- 
form ; the Irish Althorpean, No. II.— Taylor’s Life of Cowper— 
Fraser Papers for April : A Word u Poor-Laws for Ireland— 
Sadler versus the EN and Martineau slang— Matrimonial 
Advertisements and the Quaker — National Gallery and Portico 
of St. Martin’s— Wilkins and the Wiseacre Press —— John Bull 
and the Literary Gazette — Stinkomalee -Gwilt — Hosking — 
Wightwick — Cobbett and the Stamp-Laws — Whig and Tory — 
Who's to blame ? 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London. 











e April Number oj 


HE UNITED SERVICE _ A 


contains, pomeng ober eanetiog Pape 

the Discipline a: Conduct of the British Arms, with Re- 

's on Corporal Punishments— I and the British Army 
Sale cen en ee Charles Douglas — 
Nav partiens to She Velamas by the Squadron under the 
orders Sir James A. Gordon, in 1814 — Mili Esta- 
blishments of Germany. No. I. — The Defence of I; — Re- 
marks on the Decay of the Port of Hythe — On the Artillery Prac- 
tice at the Siege of the Citadel of Antwerp— Doings in the Bonny 
—The Slave-Trade— Memoirs — Services of General Officers 
lately deceased — the Guid of Seconds in 
Duels — Correspondence from the ye Ports and Stations — 
General Correspondence, compeions Letters from Capt. Cha- 
mier; Capt. T. ‘2 Peake, R.N.; Lieut.-Col. Middleton; Capt. 
Chas. Napier, &c — Orders and Circulars — Courts Mar- 
—— gs relating to the two Services, 


&ec. &c. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
Edited by E. L. BULWER, Esq. 


v | YHE 
Author of “ Pelham,’ «« Eugene Aram,” &c. 
Will comprise, among other Papers of great interest— 

The Constitution of the present Parliament — The Diplomatic 
Service — The Bill of Belial — The Aaa tee 3 an Ugly 
— The Genius of Moliére— Sketches of Pari: ts Society, 
by the Hermit of the Rue de la Paix — Men poo a Books The 
Veiled Picture; a Tale—Monthly Commentary on Men and 


ce 
for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











e A Num 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Price 6s. 
S ER RIM U S&S. 
“‘ This is the impassioned work of a man of talent. 
It is more like a wild anaromance. The action is single, 
the progress fearful, and the dénouement terrific.” — Metropo- 
litan. 

“« We have mao our os in omitting to notice earlier this 

extraordinary work.”—The Town. 
“ When it is translated into French, (and we arn give the 
hint to some Fre: English), it will 
exceed in pepuiaity in Paris, all that Janin, Sue, or Roch, ever 
indited of the terrible. Of a far higher reach in intellect, it 
takes a convulsive grasp upon the attention, a thousand-fold more 
firm and undetachable, than any —— by the most potent 
charm of their charnel-house.”—Spectat 

“It is strikingly original, forcible, sre | interesting.” Literary 
Gazette. 

“ We dare say it will be di d that Miserri 
duction of some established writer.”—The Atlas. 

“ It is written with great power; and, consequently, is read 
with ravenous avidity.”—Sunday Times. 

“Some portions of the story are such as Goethe himself in 
some fit of morbid enthusiasm might have embodied in poetical 
prose.”—Court Journal. 

“It abounds in subtle and piercing views of the darker and 
more tragic passions.” —New Monthly Magazine. 

We have read with feelings of ae gratification a small 
emai under the above title.” —The Criti. 

** Universally has praise been hantowed on this striking and 


novel fiction.” —Literary Gazette, 2d Notice. 
homas Hookham, Old Bond Street. 
5 
A N ESSAY on the DEFENCE of 
PRISONERS by COUNSEL, with Suggestions for an 


improvement in that Part of the Trial by Jury. 
MAS A.C 





is the pro- 








Price 1s. 


By 
nimgete and Marshall, London; and Rusher and Son, Reading. 
The e Library of Entertainment. 
Printed wae with the Waverley Novels. 
New Volume ot 
HE 


STANDARD NOVELS and 
"ataede th to appear on Monday next, will contain 
A Simple Story, and Nature and Art. 
By Mrs. Inchbald. With a Memoir of the Author, written 
expressly for this edition. 
Complete in | vol. with two Illustrations. 
The following Standard Novels and Romances 
have already appeared in this Series, price 6s. each vol. : 
The Spy — The Pilot — Last of the Mohicans— The Pioneers — 
The Prairie — Lionel Lincoln — Caleb Williams — St. Leo 
Fleetwood — Thaddeus of Warsaw — Scottish Chiefs — Pastor’ 3 
Fire-side — Hungarian Brothers — Lawrie Todd — Canterbury 
Tales— Edgar Huntly—Ghost-Seer—Frankenstein—Self-Contro! 
em 5 ~ and Sensibility—Emma and Corinne. 
ach vol. me be had separately, price 6s. 
Richard Bentley, N Street (S 
to Henry Colburn). 





New » Novels and ‘Romances, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 
(Successor to Henry Colburn). 
In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Oo N S 


or, Life as it is. 


Il. 
The New Road to Ruin. 


By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. 


N C E; 


Ill. 
New edition, in 3 vols. revised and corrected by the Author, 
ecollections of a Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
«« Most perfect pictures of the human heart under various cir- 
ly those of ari ic life in England.”— 


IV. 
Deloraine. 
By the Author of “ Caleb Williams.” 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 

“ This work ranks in dramatic power with the Kreutzner of 
Miss Lee, and far surpasses that admirable tale in qualities of a 
loftier kind.” — Atlas. am 

New edition, in 8 vols. 
The Buccaneer. 
Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 

he Repealers. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 


I. 
Godolphin. 3 vols. 





Spectator. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the 15th of April will be published, in 2 
ISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION, from the Assembly aes Notables, in 1789, to 
the Establishment of the Directory, in 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, F. e §.E. Advocate. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





‘ Early in A pril will te published, in 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 
RAVELS of an IRISH GENTLEMAN 
in search of a RELIGION. 

of ** Captain Rock’s Memoirs.” 
meaton: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


With Notes by the Editor 


On the Ist of next month will be published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE NEW ANTI-JACOBIN: a Monthly 


Family Library. 
ednesday next will he published, 5s, 
HE THIRD and LAST VOLUME of 
LIVES of SCOTTISH WORTHIES, fi 
XXXVII- of the Family Library ae 
By P. FRASER" TYTLER, Esq. 
In the month of April will XXXV. ublished, 

Family Library, No. Ill, being the 
os te Volume of Lives of British Painters, by Allan Cun. 
ningha: 

by! at A Fm nae Se List, of the Family Mma 9 elegantly printed, 

w now be had. 
applying to any Fad omg siininet ——— 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Es weneeee 
Marshal Ney’s important Work will be published ear} y in April, 
EMOIRS of MARSHAL NEY. From 
the original Manuscripts and Papers in the possessi 
of the Family. Editions French and Engli 9 in rbonys ie 
Works lately published, 


Lives of Banditti and Robbers in all Parts 
of the World. By C. Macfarlane, Esq. New edition, in 2 vols, 
with 16 Engravings, 21s. 


Records of my Life. 
By the late John Taylor, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 


III 
Recollections of Mirabeau. 
By Dumont. 2d edition, 1 vol. 


Iv. 
Lives of the Italian Poets. 
By the Rev. Henry Stebbing. New edition, with Portraits, 8 vols. 


Vv. 
Bacon’s Life of Francis the First. 
New edition, with Portrait from Titian, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 26, Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square. 


a ie In afew days, in post 8 
([PHE GENIUS of JUDAISM. 
Just published, price 7s. boards, 
Piozziana; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi: with Remarks, by a Friend. 
Also, price 9s. boards, 
The Last Essays of Elia; being a Sequel to 
Esseys published under that Name. 
award Moxon, Dover Street. 


Ont the | Ist of April, price 1s. 6d. 


LLUSTRATIONS of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, No. » Berkeley the Benker, Part U. 
A Tale. oy HARRIET MARTINEA 

harles Fox, 67, aternoster row. 


n the press, i 2 2 vols. Post 


EN ot MAND ERS. ia. “AMERICA. 
the Author of * Uyril Thornton,” &c. 
Printed for og fy Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 


On the Ist of April, price 6s. neatly bound i in cloth, 
HE STOLEN CHILD. A Tale of the 
Town, founded on a certain interesting Fact. 
By JOHN GALT, 

Author of the “* Ayrshire Legatees,” “ ‘Lawrie Todd,” &c. &e. 
Forming the 4th monthly volume of the Library of Komance- 
Edited by LEITCH RITCHI 

opies Of the “‘ Ghost-Hunter,” by Mr. Banim; “ Schinder- 
hannes,” by the Editor, and “¢ Waltham,” may be had of the 
Publishers, Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Thirty-five Plates, carefully coloured. 
Early in April will be published, in fcap. 8vo. feta of the 
URA Novels), 6s. in cloth, ol. I. 
ATURALIST’S BRARY. 
Conducted by Sir WM. ere tages Bart. 
ER. S.E. F.L.S. &c. 
forming the First Vol. of the Natural History of 
Hummin sirds, by Sir William Jardine, with 35 Plates, colour- 
ed from Nature, Descriptions, numerous Woodcuts, and a Por- 
trait and a Life of Linneus. 
Longman and Co. London ; Stirling and Kenney; and W. H. 
_Lizars, Edinburgh ; W. Curry, jun. and Co. Dablin. 


Ornitholo, 


: Preparing for p' publication, - 

LMSLETANA CRITICA; sive 
motationes, Scenicorum linguam ususque quantum 

attinet, Pa sabia Grecis a P. Elmsleio olim editis obviee; 

PLAS Le 

Coll. Div. Joh. Cantab. Socius, et in Ludo Oakhamiensi alter ¢ 


Pars Prior, Notas in EuRiFip a HERACLEIDAS MI MEDEAM, 
BACCHAS continens. 23 
Ne xt week, inl large volume, 168. cloth, 


IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA; or,@ 


Classical Dictionary, on a plan entirely new, con- 
taining a minute and accurate Account of the Proper Names 
a set in Greek —_ a my to History, 

thol raphy, an 
By sy TOHN DYMOCK: ehh a: Pn THOMAS DYMOCK, M.A. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. . hendieas ‘A. Black, Edinburgh; 
J. Cumming, Dublin. 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. 4. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxforé 
Street ; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Exchange: 
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